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CHRISTMAS 1881. 


Bour Donep or Pour Dife: 


A TALE OF MY LANDLADY, 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


I, 


\ E should all have enjoyed our visit to Sir John’s country house 

—but for Mr. Cosway. 

And to make matters worse, it was not Mr. Cosway but We 
who were to blame. Our society repeated the old story of Adam 
and Eve, on a larger scale. The women were the first sinners ; 
and the men were demoralised by the women. 

Mr. Cosway’s bitterest enemy could not have denied that he 
was a handsome, well-bred, unassuming man. No mystery of any 
sort attached to him. He had adopted the Navy as a profession— 
had grown weary of it after a few years’ service—and now lived on 
the moderate income left to him, after the death of his parents. 
Out of this unpromising material the lively imaginations of the 
women built up a romance. The men only noticed that Mr. 
Cosway was rather silent and thoughtful; that he was not ready 
with his laugh ; and that he had a fancy for taking long walks by 
himself. Harmless peculiarities, surely? And yet, they excited 
the curiosity of the women as signs of a mystery in Mr. Cosway’s 
past life, in which some beloved object unknown must have played 
a chief part. When I asked my wife to explain what had led to 
this extraordinary conclusion, she answered with satirical emphasis, 
‘ You don’t look below the surface: we do.’ 

As a matter of course, the influence of the sex was tried, under 
every indirect and delicate form of approach, to induce Mr. Cosway 
to open his heart, and tell the tale of his sorrows. With the most 
perfect courtesy on that ‘ surface’ of which my wife had spoken— 
and with the most immovable obstinacy under it—he baffled 
curiosity, and kept his supposed secret to himself. The most 
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beautiful girl in the house was, to my certain knowledge, ready to 
offer herself and her fortune as consolations, if this impenetrable 
bachelor would only have taken her into his confidence. He smiled 
sadly, and changed the subject. 

Defeated so far, the women accepted the next alternative. 

One of the guests staying in the house was Mr. Cosway’s inti- 
mate friend—formerly his brother-officer on board ship. This 
gentleman was now subjected to the delicately directed system of 
investigation which had failed with his friend. With the most 
unruffied composure he referred the ladies, one after another, to 
Mr. Cosway. His name was Stone. The ladies decided that his 
nature was worthy of his name. 

The last resource now left to our wives, daughters, and sisters 
was to rouse the dormant interest of the men, and to trust to the 
confidential intercourse of the smoking-room for the enlightenment 
which they had failed to obtain by other means. 

They wisely began with the men who, in these modern days, 
are most easily reached by female influence—the men of mature 
age. Now, at last, my wife condescended to tell me what she and 
her friends had seen under ‘ the surface.’ In plain words, they had 
collected evidence, by means of their maids, derived from the 
gossip in the servants’ hall; and had then exercised their imagi- 
nations on the narrow field of discovery thus opened to them. 
The man that waited on Mr. Cosway had heard him sigh and grind 
his teeth in his sleep ; and had caught him one morning, when he 
ought tohave been shaving himself, kissing something which looked 
like a portrait in miniature. These mysterious circumstances and 
the conclusions to which they led, repeated with endless pertinacity, 
acquired a certain adventitious importance among us, due to the 
state of affairs in the house. The shooting was not good for much ; 
the billiard-table was under repair; and there were but two 
accomplished whist-players among the guests. In our idler 
moments, and on our showery days, we drifted into discussing the 
mystery of Mr. Cosway. The younger men, beginning by laughing 
at us, ended in catching the infection of our curiosity, for want of 
a nobler social epidemic in the house. Little by little, we became 

(I am ashamed to say) as eager as the women themselves to lead 
Mr. Cosway into making his confession, At a late sitting over 
our cigars, it was decided that one of us should inform this in- 
offensive gentleman that he was answerable for a state of nervous 
irritability among the guests, which it wonld be downright cruelty 
on his part to prolong. Thereupon, the inevitable question 
followed. Would any person, possessed of the necessary resources 
of polite circumlocution, volunteer to make this announcement on 
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behalf of the rest? Nobody volunteering, we decided to select 
the victim by drawing lots. The lot fell upon me. On our next 
evening in the smoking-room, the disgrace of acknowledging to 
what extremities of ill-bred curiosity idleness and folly can lead 
persons holding the position of ladies and gentlemen, was to be 
mine. 

I suffered under a sense of my responsibilities at intervals 
during the night ; and, when we all met again in the morning, I 
brought a bad appetite with me to the breakfast-table. As we left 
our room, my wife tried to compose my mind. ‘Don’t worry 
yourself any more about it,’ she said; ‘leave it toluck.’ I received 
this childish advice in sardonic silence. Before another hour had 
passed, it became my conjugal duty (and privilege) to express my 
gratitude and to make my apologies. Luck not only relieved me 
from all apprehension of offending Mr. Cosway, but actually used 
my wife as its chosen instrument ! 

The newspapers came in before we had risen from table. Our 
host handed one of them to my wife, who sat on his right hand. 

She first looked, it is needless to say, at the list of births, 
deaths, and marriages; and then she turned to the general news— 
the fires, accidents, fashionable departures, and so on. Ina few 
minutes, she indignantly dropped the newspaper in her lap 
‘Here is another unfortunate man,’ she exclaimed, ‘ sacrificed to 
the stupidity of women! If I had been in his place, I would have 
used my knowledge of swimming to save myself, and would have 
left the women to go to the bottom as they deserved !’ 

‘A boat accident, I suppose ?’ said Sir John. 

‘Oh, yes—the old story. A gentleman takes two ladies out 
on the river. After a while they get fidgety, and feel an idiotic 
impulse to change places. The boat upsets as usual; the poor 
dear man tries to save them—and is drowned along with them for 
his pains. Shameful! shameful !’ 

*‘ Are the names mentioned ?’ 

‘Yes. They are all strangers to me; I speak on principle.’ 
Asserting herself in those words, my wife handed the newspaper to 
Mr. Cosway, who happened to sit next to her. ‘ When you were 
in the navy,’ she continued, ‘I dare say your life was put in 
jeopardy by taking women in boats. Read it yourself, and let it 
be a warning to you for the future.’ 

Mr. Cosway looked at the narrative of the accident—and re- 
vealed the romantic mystery of his life by a burst of devout ex- 
clamation, expressed in these words : 

‘Thank God, my wife’s drowned !’ 
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IT. 


To declare we were all struck speechless, by discovering in this 
way that Mr. Cosway was a married man, is to say very little. 
The general impression appeared to be that he was mad. His 
neighbours at the table all drew back from him, with the one ex- 
ception of his friend. Mr. Stone looked at the newspaper : pressed 
Mr. Cosway’s hand in silent sympathy—and addressed himself to 
Sir John. 

‘Permit me to make my friend’s apologies,’ he said, ‘ until he 
is composed enough to act for himself. The circumstances are so 
extraordinary that I venture to think they excuse him. Will you 
allow us to speak to you privately ?’ 

Our host, with more apologies addressed to his visitors, opened 
the door which communicated with his study. Mr. Stone took 
Mr. Cosway’s arm, and led him out of the room. He noticed no 
one, spoke to no one—he moved mechanically, like a man walking 
in his sleep. 

For nearly two hours, we were left to exercise our ingenuity in 
attempting to account for Mr. Cosway’s wonderful outburst of gra- 
titude at the drowning of his wife, and Mr. Stone’s mysterious 
defence of him. At the end of the long interval, Sir John re- 
turned alone to the breakfast-room. Mr. Cosway and Mr. Stone 
had already taken their departure for London, with their host’s 
entire approval. 

‘It is left to my discretion,’ Sir John proceeded, ‘ to repeat to 
you what I have heard in thestudy.’ A general outcry interrupted 
the speaker. ‘Oh, pray let us hear it!’ Sir John smiled in- 
dulgently. ‘ You shall hear it,’ he said, ‘on one condition—that 
you all consider yourselves bound in honour not to mention the 
true names and the real places, when you tell the story to 
others.’ 

I cannot honestly say that the art of unfolding the intricacies 
of anarrative was one of the accomplishments possessed by the 
master of the house. It is no act of presumption on my part, if I 
here undertake to improve on our host’s method of telling the 
story—using no other concealments than those which we all readily 
bound ourselves to observe. The events which preceded and 
followed Mr. Cosway’s disastrous marriage resolve themselves, to 
my mind, into certain well-marked Civisions, Following this 
arrangemert, let me relate: 
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The First Epoch in Mr. Cosway’s Life. 


The sailing of her Majesty’s ship ‘ Albicore * was deferred by the 
severe illness of the captain. A gentleman not possessed of poli- 
tical influence might, after the doctor’s unpromising report of him, 
have been superseded by another commanding officer. In the 
present case, the Lords of the Admiralty showed themselves to be 
models of patience and sympathy. They kept the vessel in port, 
waiting the captain’s recovery. 

Among the unimportant junior officers, not wanted on board 
under these circumstances, and favoured accordingly by obtaining 
leave to wait for orders on shore, were two young men, aged re- 
spectively twenty-two and twenty-three years, and known by the 
names of Cosway and Stone. The scene which now introduces 
them opens at a famous seaport on the south coast of England, 
and discloses the two young gentlemen at dinner in a private room 
at their inn. 

‘I think that last bottle of champagne was corked,’ Cosway 
remarked. ‘Let’s try another. You’re nearest the bell, Stone, 
Ring.’ 

Stone rang, under protest. He was the elder of the two by a 
year, and he set an example of discretion. 

‘I am afraid we are running up a terrible bill,’ he said. ‘We 
have been here more than three weeks—-— ’ 

‘And we have denied ourselves nothing,’ Cosway added. ‘ We 
have lived like princes. Another bottle of champagne, waiter. 
We have our riding-horses, and our carriage, and the best box at 
the theatre, and such cigars as London itself could not produce. 
I call that making tbe most of life. Try the new bottle. Glo- 
rious drink, isn’t it? Why doesn’t my father have champagne at 
the family dinner-table ?’ 

‘Is your father a rich man, Cosway ?’ 

‘I should say not. He didn’t give me anything like the 
money I expected, when I said good-bye—and I rather think he 
warned me solemnly, at parting, to take the greatest care of it. 
“ There’s not a farthing more for you,” he said, “till your ship 
returns from her South American station.” Your father is a 
clergyman, Stone.’ 

‘Well, and what of that ?’ 

‘ And some clergymen are rich.’ 

‘ My father is not one of them, Cosway.’ 

‘Then let us say no more about him. Help yourself, and pass 
the bottle.’ 
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Instead of adopting this suggestion, Stone rose with a very 
grave face, and once more rang the bell. ‘Ask the landlady to 
step up,’ he said, when the waiter appeared. 

‘What do you want with the landlady?’ Cosway inquired. 

* I want the bill.’ 

The landlady—otherwise, Mrs. Pounce—entered the room. 
She was short, and old, and fat, and painted, and a widow. Stu- 
dents of character, as revealed in the face, would have discovered 
malice and cunning in her bright little black eyes, and a bitter 
vindictive temper in the lines about her thin red lips. Incapable 
of such subtleties of analysis as these, the two young officers 
differed widely, nevertheless, in their opinions of Mrs. Pounce. 
Cosway’s reckless sense of humour delighted in pretending to be 
in love with her. Stone took a dislike to her from the first. 
When his friend asked for the reason, he made a strangely obscure 
answer. ‘Do you remember that morning in the wood when you 
killed the snake?’ he said. ‘That’s my reason.’ Cosway made 
no further inquiries. 

‘Well, my young heroes,’ cried Mrs. Pounce (always loud, al- 
ways cheerful, and always familiar with her guests), ‘ what do you 
want with me now?’ 

‘ Take a glass of champagne, my darling,’ said Cosway ; ‘ and 
let me try if I can get my arm round your waist. That’s all J 
want with you.’ 

The landlady passed this over without notice. Though she 
had spoken to both of them, her cunning little eyes rested on 
Stone from the moment when she appeared in the room. She 
knew by instinct the man who disliked her—and she waited de- 
liberately for Stone to reply. 

‘We have been here some time,’ he said, ‘and we shall be 
obliged, ma’am, if you will let us have our bill.’ 

Mrs. Pounce lifted her eyebrows with an expression of inno- 
cent surprise. 

‘Has the captain got well, and must you go on board to- 
night ?’ she asked. 

‘ Nothing of the sort!’ Cosway interposed. ‘We have no news 
of the captain, and we are going to the theatre to-night.’ 

‘But,’ persisted Stone, ‘we want, if you please, to have the 
bill,’ 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ said Mrs. Pounce, witha sudden assumption of 
respect. ‘ But we are very busy downstairs, and we hope you will 
not press us for it to-night ?’ 

‘ Of course not !’ cried Cosway. 
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Mrs. Pounce instantly left the room, without waiting for any 
further remark from Cosway’s friend. 

‘I wish we had gone to some other house,’ said Stone. ‘ You 
mark my words—that woman means to cheat us.’ 

Cosway expressed his dissent from this opinion in the most 
amiable manner. He filled his friend’s glass, and begged him not 
to say ill-natured things of Mrs. Pounce. 

But Stone's usually smooth temper seemed to be ruffled: he 
insisted on his own view. ‘She’s impudent and inquisitive, if she 
is not downright dishonest,’ he said. ‘ What right had she to ask 
you where we lived when we were at home ; and what our Christian 
names were; and which of us was oldest, you or I? Oh, yes—it’s 
all very well to say she only showed a flattering interest in us! I 
suppose she showed a flattering interest in my affairs, when I woke 
a little earlier than usual, and caught her in my bedroom with my 
pocket-book in her hand. Do you believe she was going to lock it 
up for safety’s sake? She knows how much money we have got 
as well as we know it ourselves. Every halfpenny we have will be 
in her pocket to-morrow. And a good thing too—we shall be 
obliged to leave the house.’ 

Even this cogent reasoning failed in provoking Cosway to reply. 
He took Stone’s hat, and handed it with the utmost politeness to 
his foreboding friend. ‘There’s only one remedy for such a state 
of mind as yours,’ he said. ‘ Come to the theatre.’ 


At ten o’clock the next morning, Cosway found himself alone 
at the breakfast-table. He was informed that Mr. Stone had gone 
out for a little walk, and would be back directly. Seating himself 
‘at the table, he perceived an envelope on his plate, which evidently 
enclosed the bill. He took up the envelope, considered a little, 
and put it back again unopened. At the same moment Stone burst 
into the room ina high state of excitement. 

‘News that will astonish you!’ hecried. ‘ The captain arrived 
yesterday evening. His doctors say that the sea-voyage will com- 
plete his recovery. The ship sails to-day—and we are ordered to 
report ourselves on board in an hour’s time. Where’s the bill?’ 

Cosway pointed to it. Stone took it out of the envelope. 

It covered two sides of a prodigiously long sheet of paper. 
The sum-total was brightly decorated with lines in red ink. 
Stone looked at the total, and passed it in silence to Cosway. 
For once, even Cosway was prostrated. In dreadful stillness, the 
two young men produced their pocket-books ; added up their joint 

stores of money, and compared the result with the bill. Their 
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united resources amounted to a little more than one-third of their 
debt to the landlady of the inn. 

The only alternative that presented itself was to send for Mrs, 
Pounce; to state the circumstances plainly; and to propose a 
compromise on the grand commercial basis of credit. 

Mrs. Pounce presented herself superbly dressed in walking 
costume. Was she going out? or had she just returned to the 
inn? Not a word escaped her; she waited gravely to hear what 
the gentlemen wanted. Cosway, presuming on his position as 
favourite, produced the contents of the two pocket-books, and 
revealed the melancholy truth. 

‘There is all the money we have,’ he concluded. ‘We hope 
you will not object to receive the balance in a bill at three 
months.’ 

Mrs. Pounce answered with a stern composure of voice and 
manner entirely new in the experience of Cosway and Stone. 

‘I have paid ready money, gentlemen, for the hire of your 
horses and carriages,’ she said; ‘here are the receipts from the 
livery stables to vouch for me; I never accept bills unless I am 
quite sure beforehand that they will be honoured. I defy you to 
find an overcharge in the account now rendered ; and I expect you 
to pay it before you leave my house.’ 

Stone looked at his watch. ‘In three-quarters of an hour,’ 
he said, ‘ we must be on board.’ 

Mrs. Pounce entirely agreed with him. ‘ And if you are not on 
board,’ she remarked, ‘ you ‘will be tried by court-martial, and dis- 
missed the service with your characters ruined for life.’ 

‘ My dear creature, we haven’t time to send home, and we know 
nobody in the town,’ pleaded Cosway. ‘For God’s sake, take our 
watches and jewelry, and our luggage—and let us go.’ ; 

‘I am not a pawnbroker,’ said the inflexible landlady. ‘ You 
must either pay your lawful debt to me in honest money, or ? 

She paused and looked at Cosway. Her fat face brightened— 
she smiled graciously for the first time. 

Cosway stared at her in unconcealed perplexity. He helplessly 
repeated her last words. ‘ We must either pay the bill,’ he said, 
* or—what ?’ 

‘Or,’ answered Mrs. Pounce, ‘ one of you must marry ME.’ 

Was she joking ? Was she intoxicated? Was she out of her 
senses?’ Neither of the three; she was in perfect possession of her- 
self; her explanation was a model of lucid and convincing arrange- 
ment of facts. 

‘ My position here has its drawbacks,’ she began. ‘I ama lone 
widovy; Iam known to have an excellent business, and to have 
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saved money. The result is that I am pestered to death by a set 
of needy vagabonds who want to marry me. In this position, I 
am exposed to slanders and insults. Even if I didn’t know that 
the men were after my money, there is not one of them whom I 
would venture to marry. He might turn out a tyrant, and beat 
me; or a drunkard, and disgrace me; or a betting man, and ruin 
me. What I want, you see, for my own peace and protection, is to 
be able to declare myself married, and to produce the proof in 
the shape of a certificate. A born gentleman, with a character to 
lose, and so much younger in years than myself that he wouldn’t 
think of living with me—there is the sort of husband who suits 
my book! I’m areasonable woman, gentlemen. I would undertake 
to part with my husband at the church door—never to attempt to 
see him or write to him afterwards—and only to shew my cer- 
tificate when necessary, without giving any explanations. Your 
secret would be quite safe in my keeping. I don’t care a straw 
for either of you, so long as you answer my purpose. What do 
you say to paying my bill (one or the other of you) in this way ? 
I am ready dressed for the altar; and the clergyman has notice 
at the church. My preference is for Mr. Cosway,’ proceeded this 
terrible woman with the cruellest irony, *‘ because he has been so 
particular in his attentions towards me. The licence (which I 
provided on the chance a fortnight since) is made out in his name. 
Such is my weakness for Mr. Cosway. But that don’t matter 
if Mr. Stone would like to take his place. He can hail by his 
friend’s name. Oh, yes, he can! I have consulted my lawyer. 
So long as the bride and bidegroom agree to it, they may be 
married in any name they like, and it stands good. Look at 
your watch again, Mr. Stone. The church is in the next street. 
By my calculation, you have just got five minutes to decide. 
I’m a punctual woman, my little dears ; and I will be back to the 
moment.’ 

She opened the door, paused, and returned to the room. 

‘I ought to have mentioned,’ she resumed, ‘ that I shall make 
you a present of the bill receipted, on the conclusion of the cere- 
mony. You will be taken to the ship in my own boat, with all 
your money in your pockets, and a hamper of good things for the 
mess. After that, I wash my hands of you. You may go to the 
devil your own way.’ 

With this parting benediction, she left them. 

Caught in the landlady’s trap, the two victims looked at each 
other in expressive silence. Without time enough to take legal 
advice; without friends on shore ; without any claim on officers of 
their own standing in the ship, the prospect before them was 
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Stone made a proposal 





literally limited to Marriage or Ruin. 
worthy of a hero. 

‘ One of us must marry her,’ he said ; ‘I’m ready to toss up for 
it.’ 

Cosway matched him in generosity. ‘No,’ he answered. ‘It 
was I who brought you here; and I who led you into these infernal 
expenses. I ought to pay the penalty—and I will.’ 

Before Stone could remonstrate, the five minutes expired. 
Punctual Mrs. Pounce appeared again in the doorway. 

‘Well ?’ she inquired, ‘ which is it to be—Cosway, or Stone ?’ 

Cosway advanced as reckless as ever, and offered his arm 

‘Now then, Fatsides,’ he said, ‘ come and be married !’ 

In five-and-twenty minutes more, Mrs. Pounce had become Mrs. 
Cosway ; and the two officers were on their way to the ship. 


The Second Epoch in Mr. Cosway’s Life. 


Four years elapsed before the ‘ Albicore’ returned to the port 
from which she had sailed. 

In that interval, the deaths of Cosway’s parents had taken place. 
The lawyer who managed his affairs during his absence from Eng- 
land wrote to inform him that his inheritance from his late father’s 
‘ estate ’ was eight hundred a year. His mother only possessed a 
life interest in her fortune ; she had left her jewels to her son, and 
that was all. 

Cosway’s experience of the life of a naval officer on a foreign 
station (without political influence to hasten his promotion) had 
thoroughly disappointed him. He decided on retiring from the ser- 
vice when the ship was ‘ paid off.’ In the mean time, to the astonish- 
ment of his comrades, he seemed to be in no hurry to make use of 
the leave granted him to go on shore. The faithful Stone was 
the only man on board who knew that he was afraid of meeting his 
‘wife.’ This good friend volunteered to go to the inn, and make 
the necessary investigation with all needful prudence. ‘ Four years 
is a long time, at her age, he said. ‘ Many things may happen in 
four years.’ 

An hour later, Stone returned to the ship, and sent a written 
message on board, addressed to his brother-officer, in these words : 
‘Pack up your things at once, and join me in the boat.’ 

‘ What news?’ asked the anxious husband. 

Stone looked significantly at the boatmen, and only answered, 
‘Wait till we get on shore.’ 

‘ Where are we going?’ 
‘ To the railway station.’ 
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They got into an empty carriage; and Stone at once relieved 
his friend of all further suspense. 

‘Nobody is acquainted with the secret of your marriage but our 
two selves,’ he began quietly. ‘I don’t think, Cosway, you need 
go into mourning.’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say she’s dead!’ 

‘I have seen the letter which announces her death,’ Stone 
replied. ‘It was so short that I believe I can repeat it, word for 
word :—* Dear Sir—We have received information of the death of 
our client. Please address your next and last payment, on account 
of the lease and goodwill of the inn, to the executors of the late 
Mrs. Cosway.” There, that is the letter. ‘Dear Sir,” means the 
present proprietor of the inn. He told me your wife’s previous 
history in two words. After carrying on the business with her 
customary intelligence for more than three years, her health failed, 
and she went to London to consult a physician. There she re- 
mained under the doctor’s care. The next event was the appear- 
ance of an agent, instructed to sell the business in consequence of 
tne landlady’s declining health. Add the death at a later time— 
and there is the beginning and the end of the story. Fortune owed 
you a good turn, Cosway—and Fortune has paid the debt. Accept 
my best congratulations.’ 

Arrived in London, Stone went on at once to his relations in 
the North. Cosway proceeded to the office of the family lawyer 
(Mr. Atherton), who had taken care of his interests in his absence. 
His father and Mr. Atherton had been schoolfellows and old friends. 
He was affectionately received, and was invited to pay a visit the 
next day to the lawyer’s villa at Richmond. 

‘You will be near enough to London to attend to your business 
at the Admiralty,’ said Mr. Atherton, ‘and you will meet a visitor 
at my house, who is one of the most charming girls in England— 
the only daughter of the great Mr. Restall. Good heavens! have 
you never heard of him? My dear sir, he’s one of the partners in 
the famous firm of Benshaw, Restall, and Benshaw.’ 

Cosway was wise enough to accept this last piece of information 
as quite conclusive. The next day, Mrs. Atherton presented him 
to the charming Miss Restall; and Mrs. Atherton’s young married 
daughter (who had been his playfellow when they were children) 
whispered to him, half in jest, half in earnest, ‘ Make the best use 
of your time ; she isn’t engaged yet.’ 

Cosway shuddered inwardly at the bare idea of a second 
marriage. 

Was Miss Restall the sort of woman to restore his confidence ? 
She was small and slim and dark—a graceful, well-bred, 
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brightly intelligent person, with a voice exquisitely sweet and 
winning in tone. Her ears, hands, and feet were objects to wor- 
ship; and she had an attraction, irresistibly rare among the women 
of the present time—the attraction of a perfectly natural smile. 
Before Cosway had been an hour in the house, she discovered that 
his long term of service on foreign stations had furnished him 
with subjects of conversation which favourably contrasted with the 
commonplace gossip addressed to her by other men. Cosway at 
once became a favourite, as Othello became a favourite in his day. 
The ladies of the household all rejoiced in the young officer’s success, 
with the one exception of Miss Restall’s companion (supposed to 
hold the place of her lost mother, at a large salary), one Mrs. 
Margery. Too cautious to commit herself in words, this lady ex- 
pressed doubt and disapprobation by her looks. She had white 
hair, iron-grey eyebrows, and protuberant eyes; her looks were 
unusually expressive. One evening, she caught poor Mr. Atherton 
alone, and consulted him confidentially on the subject of Mr. 
Cosway’s income. This was the first warning which opened the 
eyes of the good lawyer to the nature of the ‘ friendship’ already 
established between his two guests. He knew Miss Restall’s illus- 
trious father well, and he feared that it might soon be his disagree- 
able duty to bring Cosway’s visit to an end. 

On a certain Saturday afternoon, while Mr. Atherton was still 
considering how he could most kindly and delicately suggest to 
Cosway that it was time to say good-bye; an empty carriage 
arrived at the villa. A note from Mr. Restall was delivered to 
Mrs. Atherton, thanking her with perfect politeness for her kind- 
ness to his daughter. ‘Circumstances,’ he added, ‘ rendered it 
necessary that Miss Restall should return home that afternoon.’ 

The ‘ circumstances ’ were supposed to refer to a garden-party 
to be given by Mr. Restall in the ensuing week. But why was bis 
daughter wanted at home before the day of the party ? 

The ladies ef the family entertained no doubt that Mrs. Mar- 
gery had privately communicated with Mr. Restall, and that the 
appearance of the carriage was the natural result. Mrs. Atherton’s 
married daughter did all that could be done: she got rid of Mrs. 
Margery for one minute, and so arranged it that Cosway and Miss 
Restall took leave of each otber in her own sitting-room. The 
young lady appeared in the hall with her veil down. Cosway 
escaped to the road and saw the last of the carriage as it drove 
away. In littie more than a fortnight, his horror of a second mar- 
riage had become one of the dead and buried emotiuns of his 
nature. He stayed at the villa until Monday morning, as an act 
of gratitude to his good friends, and then accompanied Mr. Ather- 
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ton to London. Business at the Admiralty was the excuse. It 
imposed on nobody. He was evidently on his way to Miss 
Restall. 

‘Leave your business in my hands,’ said the lawyer, on the 
journey to town, ‘and go and amuse yourself on the Continent. I 
can’t blame you for falling in love with Miss Restall; I ought to 
have foreseen the danger, and waited till she had left us before I 
invited you to my house. But I may at least warn you to carry 
the matter no further. If you had eight thousand instead of eight 
hundred a year, Mr. Restall would think it an act of presumption 
on your part to aspire to his daughter’s hand, unless you had a title 
to throw into the bargain. Look at it in the true light, my dear 
boy; and one of these days you will thank me for speaking 
plainly.’ 

Cosway promised to ‘look at it in the true light.’ 

The result, from his point of view, led him into a change of 
residence. He left his hotel and took a lodging in the nearest 
by-street to Mr. Restall’s palace at Kensington. On the same 
evening, he applied (with the confidence due toa previous arrange- 
ment) for a letter at the neighbouring post-office, addressed to 
E. C.—the initials of Edwin Cosway. ‘Pray be careful,’ Miss 
Restall wrote ; ‘I have tried to get you a card for our garden- 
party. But that hateful creature, Margery, has evidently spoken 
to my father ; I am not trusted with any invitation cards. Bear 
it patiently, dear, as I do, and let me hear if you have succeeded 
in finding a lodging near us.’ 

Not submitting to this first disappointment very patiently, 
Cosway sent his reply to the post-office, addressed to A. R.—the 
initials of Adela Restall, The next Gay, the impatient lover 
applied for another letter. It was waiting for him, but it was 
not directed in Adela’s handwriting. Had their correspondence 
been discovered? He opened the letter in the street; and read, 
with amazement, these lines :— 

‘Dear Mr. Cosway, my heart sympathises with two faithful 
lovers, in spite of my age and my duty. I enclose an invitation 
to the party to-morrow. Pray don’t betray me, and don’t pay too 
marked attention to Adela. Discretion is easy. There will be 
twelve hundred guests, Your friend, in spite of appearances, 
Louisa Margery.’ 

How infamously they had all misjudged this excellent woman ! 
Such was the natural conclusion at which Cosway arrived. He 
went to the party a grateful, as well as a happy, man. The first 
persons known to him, whom he discovered among the crowd of 
strangers, were the Athertons. They looked, as well they might, 
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astonished to see him. Fidelity to Mrs. Margery forbade him to 
enter into any explanations. Where was that best and truest 
friend? With some difficulty he succeeded in finding her. Was 
there any impropriety in seizing her hand, and cordially pressing 
it? The result of this expression of gratitude was, to say the 
least of it, perplexing. Mrs. Margery behaved like the Athertons! 
She looked astonished to see him, and she put precisely the same 
question, ‘ Ilow did you get here?’ Cosway could only conclude 
that she was joking. ‘Who should know that, dear lady, better 
than yourself?’ he rejoined. ‘I don’t understand you,’ Mrs. 
Margery answered sharply. After a moment’s reflection, Cosway 
hit on another solution of the mystery. Visitors were near them; 
and Mrs. Margery had made her own private use of one of Mr, 
Restall’s invitation cards. She might have serious reasons for 
pushing caution to its last extreme. Cosway looked at her signifi- 
cantly. ‘The least I can do is not to be indiscreet,’ he whispered— 
and left her. 

He turned into a side walk; and there he met Adela at last ! 

It seemed like a fatality. She looked astonished ; and she 
said, ‘ How did you get here?’ No intrusive visitors were within 
hearing, this time. ‘My dear!’ Cosway remonstrated, ‘ Mrs. 
Margery must have told you, when she sent me my invitation.’ 
Adela turned pale. ‘ Mrs. Margery?’ she repeated. ‘ Mrs. Margery 
has said nothing to me; Mrs. Margery detests you. We must 
have this cleared up. No; not now—I must attend to our 
guests. Expect a letter; and, for heaven’s sake, Edwin, keep out 
of my father’s way. One of our visitors whom he particularly 
wished to see has sent an excuse—and he is dreadfully angry 
about it.’ 

She left him before Cosway could explain that he and Mr. 
Restall had thus far never seen each other. 

He wandered away towards the extremity of the grounds, 
troubled by vague suspicions; hurt at Adela’s cold reception of 
him. Entering a shrubbery, which seemed intended to screen the 
grounds, at this point, from a lane outside, he suddenly discovered 
a pretty little summer-house among the trees. A stout gentle- 
man, of mature years, was seated alone in thisretreat. He looked 
up with a frown. Cosway apologised for disturbing him, and en- 
tered into conversation as an act of politeness. 

‘A brilliant assembly to-day, sir.’ 

The stout gentleman replied by an inarticulate sound—some- 
thing between a grunt and a cough. 

‘ And a splendid house and grounds,’ Cosway continued, 

The stout gentleman repeated the inarticulate sound. 
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Cosway began to feel amused. Was this curious old man deaf 
and dumb ? 

‘ Excuse my entering into conversation,’ he persisted. ‘I feel 
like a stranger here. There are so many people whom I don’t 
know.’ 

The stout gentleman suddenly burst into speech. Cosway 
had touched a sympathetic fibre at last. 

‘ There are a good many people here whom J don’t know,’ he 
said gruffly. ‘You are one of them. What’s your name?’ 

‘ My name is Cosway, sir. What’s yours?’ 

The stout gentleman rose with fury in his looks. He burst 
out with an oath; and added the intolerable question, already 
three times repeated by others, ‘How did you get here?’ The 
tone was even more offensive than the oath. ‘ Your age protects 
you, sir,’ said Cosway, with the loftiest composure. ‘I’m sorry I 
gave my name to so rude a person.’ 

‘Rude?’ shouted the old gentleman. ‘ You want my name in 
return, I suppose? You young puppy, you shall have it! My 
name is Restall.’ 

He turned his back, and walked off. Cosway took the only 
course now open to him. He returned to his lodgings. 

The next day, no letter reached him from Adela. He went to 
the post-office. No letter was there. The day wore on to even- 
ing—and, with the evening, there appeared a woman who was a 
stranger to him. She looked like a servant; and she was the 
bearer of a mysterious message. 

‘Please be at the door that opens on the lane, at ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning. Knock three times at the door—and then 
say “ Adela.” Someone who wishes you weil will be alone in the 
shrubbery, and will let you in. No, sir! I am not to take any- 
thing; and I am not to say a word more.’ She spoke and 
vanished. 

Cosway was punctual to his appointment. He knocked three 
times; he pronounced Miss Restall’s Christian name. Nothing 
happened. He waited a while, andtried again. This time Adela’s 
voice answered strangely from the shrubbery in tones of surprise :— 
‘Edwin! is it really you ?’ 

‘Did you expect anyone else?’ Cosway asked. ‘ My darling, 
your message said ten o’clock—and here I am’ 

The door was suddenly unlocked. 

‘I sent no message,’ said Adela as they confronted each other 
on the threshold. 

-In the silence of utter bewilderment they went together into 
the summer-house. At Adela’s request, Cosway repeated the 
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message, and described the woman who had delivered it. The 
description applied to no person known to Miss Restall. ‘ Mrs. 
Margery never sent you the invitation ; and I repeat, I never sent 
you the message. This meeting has been arranged by some one 
who knows that I always walk in the shrubbery after breakfast. 
There is some underhand work going on——’ She checked 
herself, and considered a little. ‘Is it possible——?’ she be- 
gan, and paused again. Her eyes filled with tears. ‘My mind 
is so completely upset,’ she said, ‘that I can’t think clearly of 
anything. Oh, Edwin, we have had a happy dream, and it has 
come to an end. My father knows more than we think for. 
Some friends of ours are going abroad to-morrow—and I am to 
go with them. Nothing I can say has the least effect upon my 
father. He means to part us for ever—and this is his cruel way 
of doing it!’ 

She put her arm round Cosway’s neck, and lovingly laid her 
head on his shoulder. With tenderest kisses they reiterated their 
vows of eternal fidelity until their voices faltered and failed them. 
Cosway filled up the pause by the only useful suggestion which 
it was now in his power to make—he proposed an elopement. 

Adela received this bold solution of the difficulty in which 
they were placed, exactly as thousands of other young ladies have 
received similar proposals before her time, and after. 

She first said positively No. Cosway persisted. She began 
to cry, and asked if he had no respect for her. Cosway declared 
that his respect was equal to any sacrifice, except the sacrifice of 
parting with her for ever. He could, and would, if she preferred 
it, die for her, but while he was alive he must refuse to give her 
up. Upon this, she shifted her ground. Did he expect her to go 
away with him alone? Certainly not. Her maid could go with 
her, or, if her maid was not to be trusted, he would apply to his 
landlady, and engage ‘a respectable elderly person’ to attend on 
her until the day of their marriage. Would she have some 
mercy on him, and just consider it? No: she was afraid to 
consider it. Did she prefer misery for the rest of her life? 
Never mind his happiness: it was her happiness only that he had 
in his mind. Travelling.with unsympathetic people; absent from 
England, no one could say for how long ; married, when she did re- 
turn, to some rich man whom she hated—would she, could she, 
contemplate that prospect? She contemplated it through tears; 
she contemplated it to an accompaniment of sighs, kisses, and 
protestations—she trembled, hesitated, gave way. At an appointed 
hour of the coming night, when her father would be in the smoking- 
room, and Mrs. Margery would be in bed, Cosway was to knock 
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at the door in the lane once more; leaving time to make all the 
necessary arrangements in the interval. 

The one pressing necessity, under these circumstances, was to 
guard against the possibility of betrayal and surprise. Cosway 
discreetly alluded to the unsolved mysteries of the invitation and 
the message. 

‘Have you taken anybody into our confidence ?’ he asked. 

Adela answered with some embarrassment. ‘ Only one person,’ 
she said—‘ dear Miss Benshaw.’ 

‘Who is Miss Benshaw ?’ 

‘Don’t you really know, Edwin? She is richer even than 
papa—she has inherited from her late brother one half-share in 
the great business in the City. Miss Benshaw is the lady who 
disappointed papa by not coming to the garden party. I was 
very miserable, dear, when they took me away from Mr. Atherton’s. 
She happened to call the next day, and she noticed it. “My 
dear,” she said (Miss Benshaw is quite an elderly lady now), “ I am 
an old maid, who has missed the happiness of her life, through 
not having had a friend to guide and advise me when I was 
young. Are you suffering as I once suffered?” She spoke so 
nicely—and I was so wretched—that I really couldn’t help it. I 
opened my heart to her.’ 

Cosway looked grave. ‘ Are you sure she is to be trusted ?’ he 
asked. 

‘ Perfectly sure.’ 

‘Perhaps, my love, she has spoken about us (not meaning any 
harm) to some friend of hers? Old ladies are so fond of gossip. 
It’s just possible—don’t you think so?’ 

Adela hung her head. ‘I have thought it just possible myself,’ 
she admitted. ‘There is plenty of time to call on her to-day. I 
will set our doubts at rest, before Miss Benshaw goes out for her 
afternoon drive.’ 

On that understanding they parted. 

Towards evening, Cosway’s arrangements for the elopement 
were completed. He was eating his solitary dinner when a note 
was brought to him. It had been left at the door by a commis- 
sioner. The man had gone away without waiting for an answer. 
The note ran thus :— 

‘Miss Benshaw presents her compliments to Mr. Cosway, and 
will be obliged if he can call on her at nine o’clock this evening, 
on business which concerns himself.’ 

This invitation was evidently the result of Adela’s visit earlier 
in the day. Cosway presented himself at the house, troubled by 
natural emotions of anxiety and suspense. His reception was not 
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of a nature to compose him. He was shown into a darkened room. 
The one lamp on the table was turned down low, and the little 
light thus given was still further obscured by ashade. The corners 
of the room were in almost absolute darkness. 

A voice out of one of the corners addressed him in a whisper : 

‘I must beg you to excuse the darkened room. I am suffering 
from a severe cold. My eyes are inflamed, and my throat is so 
bad that I can only speak ina whisper. Sit down, sir. I have 
got news for you.’ 

‘Not bad news, I hope, ma’am?’ Cosway ventured to inquire. 

‘The worst possible news,’ said the whispering voice. ‘ You 
have an enemy striking at you in the dark.’ 

Cosway asked who it was, and received no answer. He varied 
the form of inquiry, and asked why the unnamed person struck at 
himin the dark. The experiment succeeded ; he obtained a reply. 

‘It is reported to me,’ said Miss Benshaw, ‘ that the person 
thinks it necessary to give you a lesson, and takes a spiteful plea- 
sure in doing it as mischievously as possible. The person, as I 
happen to know, sent you your invitation to the party, and made 
the appointment which took you to the door in the lane. Wait a 
little, sir; I have not done yet. The person has put it into Mr. 
Restall’s head to send his daughter abroad to-morrow.’ 

Cosway attempted to make her speak more plainly. 

‘Is the person a man or a woman?’ he said. 

Miss Benshaw proceeded without noticing the interruption. 

‘You needn’t be afraid, Mr. Cosway; Miss Restall will not 
leave England. Your enemy is all-powerful. Your enemy’s object 
could only be to provoke you into planning an elopement—and, 
your arrangements once completed, to part you and Miss Restall 
quite as effectually as if you were at opposite ends of the world. 
Spiteful, isn’t it? And, what is worse, the mischief is as good as 
done already.’ 

Cosway rose from his chair. 

‘Do you wish for any further explanation?’ asked Miss 





Benshaw. 

‘One thing more,’ he replied. ‘ Does Adela know of this?’ 

‘No,’ said Miss Benshaw; ‘it is left to you to tell her.’ 

There was a moment of silence. Cosway looked at the lamp. 
Once roused, as usual with men of his character, his temper was 
not to be trifled with. 

‘Miss Benshaw,’ he said, ‘I dare say you think me a fool ; but 
T can draw my own conclusion, for all that. You are my enemy.’ 

The only reply was a low chuckling laugh. All voices can be 
more or less effectually disguised by a whisper —but a laugh carries 
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the revelation of its own identity with it. Cosway suddenly threw 
off the shade over the lamp, and turned up the wick. 
The light flooded the room, and showed him—His Wife. 


The Third Epoch in Mr. Cosway’s Life. 


Three days had passed. Cosway sat alone in his lodging—pale 
and worn: the shadow already of his former self. 

He had not seen Adela since the discovery. The one way in 
which he could venture to make the inevitable disclosure was by 
letter. Through Mr. Atherton (to whom he had at once revealed his 
position) he was able to make inquiries at Mr. Restall’s house. 
The answers simply informed him that Miss Restall was suffering 
from illness. 

The landlady came into the room. ‘Cheer up, sir,’ said the 
good woman. ‘There is better news of Miss Restall to-day.’ 

He raised his head. ‘ Don’t trifle with me!’ he answered fret- 
fully ; ‘ tell me exactly what the servant said.’ 

The landlady repeated the words. Miss Restall had passed a 
quieter night, and had been able for a few hours to leave her room. 
He asked next if any letter had arrived for him. No letter had 
arrived. If Adela definitely abstained from writing to him, the 
conclusion would be too plain to be mistaken. She had given 
him up—and who could blame her ? 

There was a knock at the street-door. The landlady looked 
out. ‘ Here’s Mr. Stone come back, sir!’ she exclaimed joyfully— 
and hurried away to let himin. Cosway never looked up when his 
friend appeared. 

‘I knew I should succeed,’ said Stone. ‘I have seen your wife.’ 

‘Don’t speak of her!’ cried Cosway. ‘ Ishould have murdered 
her when I first saw her face, if I had not instantly left the house. 
I may be the death of the wretch yet, if you persist in speaking of 
her !’ 

Stone put his hand kindly on his friend’s shoulder. 

‘Must I remind you that you owe something to your old 
companion ?’ he asked. ‘I left my father and mother, the morm- 
ing I got your letter—and my one thought has been to serve you. 
Reward me. Be a man, and hear what it is your right and duty 
to know. After that, if you like, we will never refer to her 
again.’ 

Cosway took his hand, in silent acknowledgment that he was 
right. They sat down together. Stone began. 

‘She is so entirely shameless,’ he said, ‘ that I had no difficulty 
in getting her to speak. She so cordially hates you that she 
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glories in her own falsehood and treachery. In the first place, I 
may tell you that she has a certain right, if she pleases, to call 
herself “ Miss Benshaw.” She is really the daughter of the man 
who founded the great house in the City. With every advantage 
that wealth and position could give her, the perverse creature 
married one of her father’s footmen. From that moment her 
family discarded her. With the money procured by the sale of 
her jewels, her husband took the inn which we have such bitter 
cause to remember—and she carried it on after his death. So 
much for the past. We may now pass over a long lapse of years, 
and get to the time at which youand I were on the South Ameri- 
can station, beginning to think of the happy day when our ship 
would be ordered back to England. At the date at which we have 
now arrived, the last surviving member of her family—her elder 
brother—lay at the point of death. He had taken his father’s 
place in the business, besides inheriting his father’s fortune. The 
loss of his wife (leaving no children) rendered it necessary that he 
should alter his will. He deferred performing this duty. It was 
only at the time of his last illness that he had dictated instruc- 
tions for a new will, leaving his wealth (excepting certain legacies 
to old friends) to the hospitals of Great Britain and Ireland. His 
lawyer lost no time in carrying out the instructions. The new 
will was ready for signature (the old will having been destroyed by 
his own hand), when the doctors sent a message to say that their 
patient was insensible, and might die in that condition. He did 
die in that condition. Your wretched wife, as next-of-kin, suc- 
ceeded, not only to the fortune, but (under the deed of partner- 
ship) to her late brother’s place in the firm: on the one easy con- 
dition of resuming the family name. She calls herself “ Miss 
Benshaw.” But as a matter of legal necessity she is set down in 
the deed as “ Mrs. Cosway Benshaw.” Her partners only now 
know that her husband is living, and that you are the Cosway 
whom she privately married. Will you take a little breathing- 
time? or shall I go on, and get done with it ?’ 

Cosway signed to him to go on. 

‘ She doesn’t in the least care,’ Stone proceeded, ¢ for the ex- 
posure. “I’m the head partner,” she says, “and the rich one of 
the firm ; they daren’t turn their backs on Me.” You remember 
the information I received—in perfect good faith on his part— 
from the man who now keeps the inn? The visit to the London 
doctor, and the assertion of failing health, were adopted as the 
best means of plausibly severing the lady’s connection (the great 
lady now!) with a calling so unworthy of her as the keeping of an 
inn, Her neighbours at the seaport were all deceived by the 
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stratagem, with two exceptions. They were both men—vagabonds 
who had pertinaciously. tried to delude her into marrying them 
in the days when she was a widow. They refused to believe in the 
doctor and the declining health ; they had their own suspicion of 
the motives which had led to the sale of the inn, under very un- 
favourable circumstances ; and they decided on going to London, 
inspired by the same base hope of making discoveries which might 
be turned into a means of extorting money. Their contemplated 
victim proved equal to the emergency. ‘The attorney whom she 
had employed to manage the sale of the lease and goodwill of the 
inn was not above accepting a handsome private fee. He wrote 
to the new landlord of the inn, falsely announcing his client’s 
death, in the letter which I repeated to you in the railway car- 
riage on our journey to London; and he deluded the two inferior 
rogues, when they ventured to make inquiry at his office. You 
and I were deceived, in our turn, by the lawyer’s letter. Your 
natural conclusion that you were free to pay your addresses to 
Miss Restall, and the poor young lady’s innocent confidence in 
“‘ Miss Benshaw’s ” sympathy, gave this unscrupulous woman the 
means of playing the heartless trick on you which is now exposed. 
Malice and jealousy—I have it, mind, from herself !—were not her 
only motives. “ But for that Cosway,” she said (I spare you the 
epithet which she put before your name), “with my money and 
position, I might have married a needy lord, and sunned myself in 
my old age in the full blaze of the peerage.” Do you understand 
how she hated you, now? Enough of the subject! The moral of 
it, my dear Ccsway, is to leave this place, and try what change of 
scene will do for you. I have time to spare ; and I will go abroad 
with you. When shall it be?’ 

‘Let me wait a day or two more,’ Cosway pleaded. 

Stone shook his head. ‘Still hoping, my poor friend, fora 
line from Miss Restall? You distress me.’ 

‘I am sorry to distress you, Stone. If I can get one pitying 
word from her, I can submit to the miserable life that lies before 
me.’ 

‘ Are you not expecting too much ?’ 

‘You wouldn’t say so, if you were as fond of her as I am.’ 

They were silent. ‘he evening slowly darkened; and the 
landlady came in as usual with the candles. She brought with 
her a letter for Cosway. 

He tore it open; read it in an instant; and devoured it with 
kisses. His highly wrought feelings found their vent in a little 
allowable exaggeration. ‘She has saved my life!’ he said, as he 
handed the letter to Stone. 
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It only contained these lines :— 
‘ My love is yours, my promise is yours. Through all trouble, 
through all profanation, through the hopeless separation that may 
be before us in this world, I live yours—and die yours. My 
Edwin, God bless and comfort you.’ 













The Fourth Epoch in Mr. Cosway’s Life. 


The separation had lasted for nearly two years, when Cosway 
and Stone paid that visit to the country house which is recorded 
at the outset of the present narrative. In the interval, nothing 
had been heard of Miss Restall, except through Mr. Atherton. He 
reported that Adela was leading a very quiet life. The one re- 
markable event had been an interview between ‘ Miss Benshaw’ 
and herself. No other person had been present ; but the little that 
was reported placed Miss Restall’s character above all praise. She 
had forgiven the woman who had so cruelly injured her ! 

The two friends, it may be remembered, had travelled to 
London, immediately after completing the fullest explanation of 
Cosway’s startling behaviour at the breakfast-table. Stone was 
not by nature a sanguine man. ‘I don’t believe in our luck,’ he 
said. ‘ Let us be quite sure that we are not the victims of another 
deception.’ 

The accident had happened on the Thames; and the news- 
paper narrative proved to be accurate in every respect. Stone 
personally attended the inquest. From a natural feeling of deli- 
cacy towards Adela, Cosway hesitated to write to her on the sub- 
ject. The ever-helpful Stone wrote in his place. 

After some delay, the answer was received. It enclosed a 
brief statement (communicated officially by legal authority) of a 
last act of malice on the part of the late head-partner in the 
house of Benshaw and Company. She had not died intestate, 
like her brother. The first clause of her will contained the tes- 
tator’s grateful recognition of Adela Restall’s Christian act of 
forgiveness, The second clause (after stating that there were 
neither relatives nor children to be benefited by the will) left Adela 
Restall mistress of Mrs. Cosway Benshaw’s fortune—on the one 
merciless condition that she did not marry Edwin Cosway. The 
third clause—if Adela Restall violated the condition—handed 
over the whole of the money to the firm in the City, ‘for the 
extension of the business, and the benefit of the surviving 
partners.’ 
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Some months later, Adela came of age. 
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‘ My heart is fain for a sweeter strain,’ 
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of Mr. Restall, and the astouishment of the ‘ Company,’ the money 
actually went to the firm. The fourth epoch in Mr. Cosway’s life 
witnessed his marriage to a woman who cheerfully paid half a 
million of money for the happiness of passing her life, on eight 
hundred a year, with the man whom she loved. 

But Cosway felt bound in gratitude to make a rich woman of 
his wife, if work and resolution could do it. When Stone last 
spoke of him, he was reading for the Bar; and Mr. Atherton was 
waiting to give him his first brief. 


Nore :—That ‘ most improbable’ part of the present narrative, 
which is contained in the division called The First Epoch, is 
founded on an adventure which actually occurred to no less a 
person than a cousin of Sir Walter Scott. In Lockhart’s delight- 
ful ‘ Life, the anecdote will be found as told by Sir Walter to 
Captain Basil Hall. The remainder of the present story is entirely 
imaginary. The writer wondered what such a woman as the land- 
lady would do, under certain given circumstances, after her mar- 
riage—and here is the result. 





Che First Crypst. 


W111 he never come, my king, 
With his stately tread, 

And his voice like birds of spring, 
And his sun-bright head, 

The heart to claim that he made so tame 
With the charm of the words he said ? 


I have waited so long, so long, 
And the day grows old, 

And harsh is the thrush’s song, 
And the sun seems cold, 

For my heart is fain for a sweeter strain 
And the warmth of blue eyes bold, 


O branches, lift your leaves 
And let me look! 

Surely, or sight deceives, 
Up from the brook 

My love so true, with the eyes of blue, 
Comes to my secret nook! 


Now gone is fear, ‘tis he! 
And now methinks 
*T were almost best to flee— 
My heart half shrinks— 
I cannot flee, he holdeth me 
Fast bound with love's light links! 











Pausgodpune : 


A GREAT CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 


WALKING along the Strand one evening last year towards Pall 
Mall, I was accosted near Charing Cross Station by a strange- 
looking, middle-aged man in a poor suit of clothes, who surprised 
and startled me by asking if I could tell him from what inn the 
coach usually started for York. 

‘Dear me!’ I said, a little puzzled. ‘I didn’t know there was 
a coach to York. Indeed, I’m almost certain there isn’t one.’ 

The man looked puzzled and surprised in turn. ‘No coach to 
York ?’ he muttered to himself, half inarticulately. ‘No coach to 
York? How things have changed! I wonder whether nobody 
ever goes to York nowadays!’ 

‘Pardon me,’ I said, anxious to discover what could be his 
meaning; ‘ many people go to York every day, but of conrse they 
go by rail.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ he answered softly, ‘I see. Yes, of course, they go 
by rail. They go by rail, no doubt. How very stupid of me!’ 
And he turned on his heel as if to get away from me as quickly as 
possible. 

I can't exactly say why, but I felt instinctively that this curious 
stranger was trying to conceal from me his ignorance of what a 
railway really was. I was quite certain from the way in which he 
spoke that he had not the slightest conception what I meant, and 
that he was doing his best to hide his confusion by pretending to 
understand me. Here was indeed a strange mystery. In the 
latter end of this nineteenth century, in the metropolis of industrial 
England, within a stone’s-throw of Charing Cross terminus, I had 
met an adult Englishman who apparently did not know of the ex- 
istence of railways. My curiosity was too much piqued to let the 
matter rest there. I must find out what he meant by it. I 
walked after him hastily, as he tried to disappear among the 
crowd, and laid my hand upon his shoulder, to his evident chagrin. 

‘Excuse me,’ I said, drawing him aside down the corner of 
Craven Street; ‘you did not understand what I meant when I said 
people went to York by rail?’ 

He looked in my face steadily, and then, instead of replying to 
my remark, he said slowly, ‘ Your name is Spottiswood, I believe ?’ 

Again I gave a start of surprise. ‘It is,’ I answered; ‘ but I 
never remember to have seen you before.’ 
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‘No,’ he replied dreamily; ‘no, we lave never met till now, 
no doubt ; but I knew your father, I'm sure; or perhaps it may 
have been your grandfather.’ 

‘Not my grandfather, certainly,’ said I, ‘for he was killed at 
Waterloo.’ 

‘At Waterloo! Indeed! How long since, pray ?’ 

I could not refrain from laughing outright. ‘ Why, of course,’ 
I answered, ‘in 1815. There has been nothing particular to kill 
off any large number of Englishmen at Waierloo since the year of 
the battle, I suppose.’ 

‘True, he muttered, ‘quite true; so I should have fancied.’ 
But I saw again from the cloud of doubt and bewilderment which 
came over his intelligent face that the name of Waterloo conveyed 
no idea whatsoever to his mind. 

Never in my life had I felt so utterly confused and astonished. 
In spite of his poor dress, I could easily see from the clear-cut 
face and the refined accent of my strange acquaintance that he was 
an educated gentleman—a man accustomed to mix in cultivated 
society. Yet he clearly knew nothing whatsoever about rail- 
ways, and was ignorant of the most salient facts in English history. 
Had I suddenly come across some Caspar Hauser, immured for 
years in a private prison, and just let loose upon the world by his 
gaolers ? or was my mysterious stranger one of the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, turned out unexpectedly in modern costume on the 
streets of London? I don’t suppose there exists on earth a man 
more utterly free than Iam from any tinge of superstition, any 
lingering touch of a love for the miraculous; but I confess for a 
moment I felt half inclined to suppose that the man before me 
must have drunk the elixir of life, or must have dropped suddenly 
upon earth from some distant planet. 

The impulse to fathom this mystery was irresistible. I drew 
my arm through his. ‘If you knew my father,’ I said, ¢ you will 
not object to come into my chambers and take a glass of wine 
with me.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he answered, half suspiciously; ‘thank you very 
much. I think you look like a man who can be trusted, and I 
will go with you.’ 

We walked along the Embankment to Adelphi Terrace, where I 
took him up to my rooms, and seated him in my easy-chair near 
the window. As he sat down, one of the trains on the Metropolitan 
line whirred past the Terrace, snorting steam and whistling shrilly, 
after the fashion of Metropolitan engines generally. My myste- 
rious stranger jumped back in alarm, and seemed to be afraid of 
some immediate catastrophe. There was absolutely no possibility 
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_ of doubting it. The man had obviously never seen a locomotive 
before. 

‘Evidently,’ I said, ‘ you do not know London. I suppose you 
are a colonist from some remote district, perhaps an Australian 
from the interior somewhere, just landed at the Tower ?’ 

‘No, not an Austrian ’—I noted his misapprehension—‘ but a 
Londoner born and bred.’ 

‘How is it, then, that you seem never to have seen an engine 
before ? ’ 

‘Can I trust you?’ he asked in a piteously plaintive, half- 
terrified tone. ‘If I tell you all about it, will you at least not aid 
in persecuting and imprisoning me?’ 

I was touched by his evident grief and terror. ‘No,’ I an- 
swered, ‘ you may trust me implicitly. I feel sure there is something 
in your history which entitles you to sympathy and protection.’ 

‘ Well, he replied, grasping my hand warmly, ‘I will tell you 
all my story; but you must be prepared for something almost too 
startling to be credible.’ 

‘My name is Jonathan Spottiswood,’ he began calmly. 

Again I experienced a marvellous start : Jonathan Spottiswood 
was the name of my great-great-uncle, whose unaccountable dis- 
appearance from London just a century since had involved our 
family in so much protracted litigation as to the succession to his 
property. In fact, it was Jonathan Spottiswood’s money which at 
that moment formed the bulk of my little fortune. But I would 
not interrupt him, so great was my anxiety to hear the story of his 
life. 

‘I was born in London,’ he went on, ‘in 1750. If you can 
hear me say that and yet believe that possibly Iam not a mad- 
man, I will tell you the rest of my tale; if not, I shall go at once 
and for ever.’ 

‘I suspend judgment for the present,’ I answered. ‘ What you 
say is extraordinary, but not more extraordinary perhaps than the 
clear anachronism of your ignorance about locomotives in the 
midst of the present century.’ 

‘So be it, then. Well, I will tell you the facts briefly in as 
few words asI can. I was always much given to experimental 
philosophy, and I spent most of my time in the little laboratory 
which I had built for myself behind my father’s house in the 
Strand. I had a small independent fortune of my own, left me by 
an uncle who had made many successful ventures in the China 
trade; and as I was indisposed to follow my father’s profession of 
solicitor, I gave myself up almost entirely to the pursuit of natural 
philosophy, following the researches of the great Mr. Cavendish, 
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our chief English thinker in this kind, as well as of Monsieur 
Lavoisier, the ingenious French chemist, and of my friend Dr. 
Priestley, the Birmingham philosopher, whose new theory of 
phlogiston I have been much concerned to consider and to pro- 
mulgate. But the especial subject to which I devoted myself was 
the elucidation of the nature of fixed air. I do not know how far 
you yourself may happen to have heard respecting these late dis- 
coveries in chemical science, but I dare venture to say that you 
are at least acquainted with the nature of the body to which I 
refer.’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ I answered with a smile, ‘ though your terminology 
is now a little out of date. Fixed air was, I believe, the old- 
fashioned name for carbonic acid gas.’ 

‘ Ah,’ he cried vehemently, ‘ that accursed word again! Carbonic 
acid has undone me, clearly. Yes, if you will have it so, that 
seems to be what they call it in this extraordinary century ; but 
fixed air was the name we used to give it in our time, and fixed air 
is what I must call it, of course, in telling you my story. Well, 
I was deeply interested in this curivus question, and also in some 
of the results which I obtained from working with fixed air in com- 
bination with a substance I had produced from the essential oil 
of a weed known to us in England as lady’s mantle, but which the 
learned Mr. Carl Linnzeus describes in his system as Alchemilla 
vulgaris. From that weed I obtained an oil which I combined 
with a certain decoction of fixed air into a remarkable compound ; 
and to this compound, from its singular properties, I proposed to 
give the name of Pausodyne. For some years I was almost 
wholly engaged in investigating the conduct of this remarkable 
agent ; and lest I should weary you by entering into too much 
detail, I may as well say at once that it possessed the singular 
power of entirely suspending animation in men or animals for 
several hours together. It is a highly volatile oil, like ammonia in 
smell, but much thicker in gravity; and when held to the nose of 
an animal, it causes immediate stoppage of the heart’s action, 
making the body seem quite dead for long periods ata time. But 
the moment a mixture of the pausodyne with oil of vitriol and 
gum resin is presented to the nostrils, the animal instantancously 
revives exactly as before, showing no evil effects whatsoever from 
its temporary simulation of death. To the reviving mixture I 
have given the appropriate name of Anegeiric. 

‘Of course you will instantly see the valuable medical applica- 
tions which may be made of such an agent. I used it at first for 
experimenting upon the amputation of limbs and other surgical 
operations. It succeeded admirably. I found that a dog under 
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the influence of pausodyne suffered his leg, which had been broken 
in a street accident, to be set and spliced without the slightest 
symptom of feeling or discomfort. A cat, shot with a pistol by a 
cruel boy, had the bullet extracted without moving a muscle. My 
assistant, having allowed his little finger to mortify from. neglect 
of a burn, permitted me to try the effect of my discovery upon 
himself; and I removed the injured joints while he remained in a 
state of complete insensibility, so that he could hardly believe 
afterwards in the actual truth of their removal. I felt certain that 
I had invented a medical process of the very highest and greatest 
utility. 

‘ All this took place in or before the year 1781. How long ago 
that may be according to your modern reckoning [ cannot say ; but 
tome it seems hardly more than a few months since. Perhaps you 
would not mind telling me the date of the current year. I have 
never been able to ascertain it.’ 

‘This is 1881,’ I said, growing every moment more interested 
in his tale. 

‘Thank you. I gathered that we must now be somewhere near 
the close of the nineteenth century, though I could not learn the 
exact date with certainty. Well, I should tell you, my dear sir, 
that I had contracted an engagement about the year 1779 with 
a young lady of most remarkable beauty and attractive mental 
gifts, a Miss Amelia Sprage, daughter of the well-known General 


oD? 

Sir Thomas Spragg, with whose achievements you are doubtless 
familiar. Pardon me, my friend of another age, pardon me, I 
beg of you, if I cannot allude to this subject without emotion 
after a lapse of time which to you doubtless seems like a century, 
but is to me a matter of some few months only at the utmost. I 
feel towards her as towards one whom I have but recently lost, 
though I now find that she has been dead for more than eighty 
years.’ As he spoke, the tears came into his eyes profusely ; and 
I could see that under the external calmness and quaintness of his 
eighteenth century language and demeanour his whole nature was 
profoundly stirred at the thought of his lost love. 

‘Look here,’ he continued, taking from his breast a large old- 
fashioned gold locket containing a miniature ; ‘ that is her portrait, 
by Mr. Walker, and a very truthful likeness indeed. They left 
me that when they took away my clothes at the Asylum, for I 
would not consent to part with it, and the physician in attendance 
observed that to deprive me of it might only increase the fre- 
quency and violence of my paroxysms. For I will not conceal 
from you the fact that I have just escaped from a pauper lunatic 
€stablishment.’ 
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I took the miniature which he handed me, and looked at it 
closely. It was the picture of a young and beautiful girl, with 
the features and costume of a Sir Joshua. I recognised the face 
at once as that of a lady whose portrait by Gainsborough hangs on 
the walls of my uncle’s dining-room at Whittingham Abbey. It 
was strange indeed to hear a living man speak of himself as the 
former lover of this, to me, historic personage. 

‘Sir Thomas, however,’ he went on, ‘was much opposed to 
our union, on the ground of some real or fancied social disparity 
in our positions; but I at last obtained his conditional consent, if 
only I could succeed in obtaining the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society, which might, he thought, be accepted as a passport into 
that fashionable circle of which he wasa member. Spurred on by 
this ambition, and by the encouragement of my Amelia, I worked 
day and night at the perfectioning of my great discovery, which I 
was assured would bring not only honour and dignity to myself, 
but also the alleviation and assuagement of pain to countless 
thousands of my fellow-creatures. I concealed the nature of my 
experiments, however, lest any rival investigator should enter the 
field with me prematurely, and share the credit to which I alone 
was really entitled. For some months I was successful in my 
efforts at concealment; but in March of this year—I mistake; of 
the year 1781, I should say—an unfortunate circumstance caused 
me to take special and exceptional precautions against intrusion. 

‘I was then conducting my experiments upon living animals, 
and especially upon the extirpation of certain painful internal 
diseases to which they are subject. I had a number of suffering 
cats in my laboratory, which I had treated with pausodyne, and 
stretched out on boards for the purpose of removing the tumours 
with which they were afflicted. I had no doubt that in this 
manner, while directly benefiting the animal creation, I should 
indirectly obtain the necessary skill to operate successfully upon 
human beings in similar circumstances. Already I had com- 
pletely cured several cats without any pain whatsoever, and I was 
anxious to proceed to the human subject. Walking one morning 
in the Strand, I found a beggar woman outside a gin-shop, quite 
drunk, with a small ill-clad child by her side, suffering the most 
excruciating torments from a perfect remediable cause. I induced 
the mother to accompany me to my laboratory, and there I treated 
the poor little creature with pausodyne, and began to operate 
upon her with perfect confidence of success. 

‘ Unhappily, my laboratory had excited the suspicion of many 
ill-disposed persons among the low mob of the neighbourhood. 
It was whispered abroad that I was what they called a vivisectionist ; 
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and these people, who would willingly have attended a bull-baiting 
or a prize fight, found themselves of a sudden wondrous humane 
when scientific procedure was under consideration. Besides, I 
had made myself unpopular by receiving visits from my friend 
Dr. Priestley, whose religious opinions were not satisfactory to 
the strict orthodoxy of St. Giles’s. I was rumoured to be a 
philosopher, a torturer of live animals, and an atheist. Whether 
the former accusation were true or not, let others decide; the two 
latter, heaven be my witness, were wholly unfounded. However, 
when the neighbouring rabble saw a drunken woman with a little 
girl entering my door, a report got abroad at once that I was going 
to vivisect a Christian child. The mob soon collected in force, 
and broke into the laboratory. At that moment I was engaged, 
with my assistant, in operating upon the girl, while several cats, 
all completely anzstheticised, were bound down on the boards 
around, awaiting the healing of their wounds after the removal of 
tumours. At the sight of such apparent tortures the people grew 
wild with rage, and happening in their transports to fling down a 
large bottle of the anegeiric, or reviving mixture, the child and 
the animals all at once recovered consciousness, and began of 
course to writhe and scream with acute pain. I need not describe 
to you the scene that ensued. My laboratory was wrecked, my 
assistant severely injured, and I myself barely escaped with my life. 

‘ After this contretemps I determined to be more cautious. I 
took the lease of a new house at Hampstead, and in the garden I 
determined to build myself a subterranean laboratory where I 
might be absolutely free from intrusion. I hired some labourers 
from Bath for this purpose, and I explained to them the nature 
of my wishes, and the absolute necessity of secrecy. A high wall 
surrounded the garden, and here the workmen worked securely 
and unseen. I concealed my design even from my dear brother— 
whose grandson or great-grandson I suppose you must be—and 
when the building was finished, I sent my men back to Bath, with 
strict injunctions never to mention the matter toanyone. A trap- 
door in the cellar, artfully concealed, gave access to the passage ; 
a large oak portal, bound with iron, shut me securely in; and my 
air supply was obtained by means of pipes communicating through 
blank spaces in the brick wall of the garden with the outer 
atmosphere. Every arrangement for concealment was perfect ; 
and I resolved in future, till my results were perfectly established, 
that I would dispense with the aid of an assistant. 

‘I was in high spirits when I went to visit my Amelia that 
evening, and I told her confidently that before the end of the 
year I expected to gain the gold medal of the Royal Society. The 
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dear girl was pleased at my glowing prospects, and gave me every 
assurance of the delight with which she hailed the probability of 
our approaching union. 

‘ Next day I began my experiments afresh in my new quarters. 
I bolted myself into the laboratory, and set to work with renewed 
vigour. I was experimenting upon an injured dog, and I placed 
a large bottle of pausodyne beside me as I administered the drug 
to his nostrils. The rising fumes seemed to affect my head more 
than usual in that confined space, and I tottered a little as I 
worked. My arm grew weaker, and at last fell powerless to my 
side. As it fell it knocked down the large bottle of pausodyne, 
and I saw the liquid spreading over the floor. That was almost 
the last thing that I knew. I staggered toward the door, but did 
not reach it; and then I remember nothing more for a considerable 
period.’ 

He wiped his forehead with his sleeve—he had no handkerchief 
—and then proceeded. 

‘When I woke. up again the effects of the pausodyne had 
worn themselves out, and I felt that I must have remained 
unconscious for at least a week or a fortnight. My candle had 
gone out, and I could not find my tinder-box. I rose up slowly 
and witb difficulty, for the air of the room was close and filled 
with fumes, and made my way in the dark towards the door. To 
my surprise, the bolt was so stiff with rust that it would hardly 
move. I opened it after a struggle, and found myself in the 
passage. Groping my way towards the trap-door of the cellar, I 
felt it was obstructed by some heavy body. With an immense 
effort, for my strength seemed but feeble, I pushed it up, and 
discovered that a heap of sea-coals lay on top of it. I extricated 
myself into the cellar, and there a fresh surprise awaited me. A 
new entrance had been made into the front, so that I walked out 
at once upon the open road, instead of up the stairs into the 
kitchen. Looking up at the exterior of my house, my brain 
reeled with bewilderment when I saw that it had disappeared 
almost entirely, and that a different porch and wholly unfamiliar 
windows occupied its fagade. I must have slept far longer than 
I at first imagined—perhaps a whole year or more. A vague 
terror prevented me from walking up the steps of my own home. 
Possibly my brother, thinking me dead, might have sold the lease ; 
possibly some stranger might resent my intrusion into the house 
that was now his own. At any rate, I thought it safer to walk 
into the road. I would go towards London, to my brother’s house 
in St. Mary le Bone. I turned into the Hampstead Road, and 
directed my steps thitherward. 
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‘ Again, another surprise began to affect me with a horrible 
and ill-defined sense of awe. Not asingle object that I saw was 
really familiar to me. I recognised that I was in the Hampstead 
Road, but it was not the Hampstead Road which I used to know 
before my fatal experiments. The houses were far more numerous, 
the trees were bigger and older. A year, nay, even a few years 
would not have sufficed for such a change. I began to fear that 
I had slept away a whole decade. 

‘It was early morning, and few people were yet abroad. But 
the costume of those whom I met seemed strange and fantastic to 
me. Moreover, I noticed that they all turned and looked after 
me with evident surprise, as though my dress caused them 
quite as much astonishment as theirs caused me. I was quietly 
attired in my snuff-coloured suit of small-clothes, with silk 
stockings and simple buckle shoes, and I had of course no hat ; 
but I gathered that my appearance caused universal amazement 
and concern, far more than could be justified by the mere accidental 
absence of head-gear. <A dread began to oppress me that I might 
actually have slept out my whole age and generation. Was my 
Amelia alive? and if so, would she be still the same Amelia I had 
known a week or two before? Should I find her an aged woman, 
still cherishing a reminiscence of her former love; or might she 
herself perhaps be dead and forgotten, while I remained, alone 
and solitary, in a world which knew me not? 

‘I walked along unmolested, but with reeling brain, through 
streets more and more unfamiliar, till I came near the St. Mary 
le Bone Road. There, as I hesitated a little and staggered at the 
crossing, a man in a curious suit of dark blue clothes, with a 
grotesque felt helmet on his head, whom I afterwards found to be 
a constable, came up and touched me on the shoulder. 

¢* Look here,” he said to me in a rough voice, “ what are you 
a-doin’ in this ’ere fancy-dress at this hour in the mornin’? 
You've lost your way home, I take it.” 

‘«“T was going,” I answered, “ to the St. Mary le Bone Road.” 

‘“¢ Why, you image,” says he rudely, “if you mean Marribon, 
why don’t you say Marribon? What house are you a-lookin’ for, 
eh?” 

‘< My brother lives,” I replied, “at the ‘Lamb,’ near St. 
Mary’s Church, and I was going to his residence.” 

‘« The ‘Lamb!’” says he, with a rude laugh; “ there ain’t no 
public of that name in the road. It’s my belief,” he goes on 
after a moment, “ that you’re drunk, or mad, or else you've stole 
them clothes. Any way, you’ve got to go along with me to the 
station, so walk it, will you.” 
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«¢ Pardon me,” I said, “ I suppose you are an officer of the 
law, and I would not attempt to resist your authority ”—* You’d 
better not,” says he, half to himself—*“ but I should like to go to 
my brother’s house, where I could show you that I am a respect- 
able person.” 

‘“ Well,” says my fellow, insolently, “I'll go along of you if 
you like, and if it’s all right, I suppose you won’t mind standing 
a bob.” 

‘6 A what?” said I. 

‘« A bob,” says he, laughing; “a shillin’, you know.” 

‘To get rid of his insolence for a while, I pulled out my purse 
and handed himashilling. It was a George II. with milled edges, 
not like the things I see you use now. He held it up and looked 
at it, and then he said again, “ Look here, you know, this isn’t 
good. You’d better come along with me straight to the station, 
and not make a fuss about it- ‘There’s three charges against you, 
that’s all. One is, that you’re drunk. The second is, that you’re 
mad. And the third is, that you’ve been trying to utter false coin. 
Any one of ’em’s quite enough to justify me in takin’ you into 
custody.” 

‘I saw it was no use to resist, and I went along with him. 

‘I won’t trouble you with the whole of the details, but tke 
upshot of it all was, they took me before a magistrate. By this 
time I had begun to realise the full terror of the situation, and I 
saw clearly that the real danger lay in the inevitable suspicion of 
madness under which I must labour. When I got into the court 
I told the magistrate my story very shortly and simply, as I have 
told it to you now. He listened to me without a word, and at 
the end he turned round to his clerk and said, “ This is clearly a 
case for Dr. Fitz-Jenkins, I think.” 

«« Sir,” I said, “ before you send me to a madhouse, which [ 
suppose is what you mean by these words, I trust you will at least 
examine the evidences of my story. Look at my clothing, look at 
these coins, look at everything about me.” And I handed him my 
purse to see for himself. 

‘He looked at it for a minute, and then he turned towards me 
very sternly. ‘Mr. Spottiswood,” he said, “or whatever else 
your real name may be, if this is a joke, it is a very foolish and 
unbecoming one. Your dress is no doubt very well designed ; 
your small collection of coins is interesting and well-selected ; 
and you have got up your character remarkably well. If you are 
really sane, which I suspect to be the case, then your studied 
attempt to waste the time of this court and to make a laughing- 
stock of its magistrate will meet with the punishment it deserves. 
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I shall remit your case for consideration to our medical officer. 
If you consent to give him your real name and address, you will 
be liberated after his examination. Otherwise, it will be necessary 
to satisfy ourselves as to your identity. Not a word more, sir,” 
he continued, as I tried to speak on behalf of my story. ‘ Inspector, 
remove the prisoner.” 

‘ They took me away, and the surgeon examined me. To cut 
things short, I was pronounced mad, and three days later the 
commissioners passed me for a pauper asylum. When I came to 
be examined, they said I showed no recollection of most subjects 
of ordinary education. 

‘** JT am a chemist,” said I; “try me with some chemical 
questions. You will see that I can answer sanely enough.” 

‘«“ How do you mix a grey powder ?” said the commissioner. 

«« Excuse me,” I said, “I mean a chemical philosopher, not 
an apothecary.” 

‘« Oh, very well, then; what is carbonic acid? ” 

¢T never heard of it,’ I answered in despair. “It must be 
something which has come into use since—since [I left off learning 
chemistry.” For I had discovered that my only chance now was 
to avoid all reference to my past life and the extraordinary calamity 
which had thus unexpectedly overtaken me. “ Please try me 
with something else.” 

‘Oh, certainly. What is the atomic weight of chlorine?” 

‘I could only answer that I did not know. 

‘This is a very clear case,’ said the commissioner. “ Evi- 
dently he is a gentleman by birth and education, but he can give 
no very satisfactory account of his friends, and till they come 
forward to claim him we can only send him for a time to North 
Street.” 

‘“ For heaven’s sake, gentlemen,” I cried, “ before you consign 
me to an asylum, give me one more chance. I am perfectly sane; 
I remember all I ever knew; but you are asking me questions 
about subjects on which I never had any information. Ask me 
anything historical, and see whether I have forgotten or confused 
any of my facts.” 

‘I will do the commissioner the justice to say that he seemed 
anxious not to decide upon the case without full consideration. 
“¢ Tell me what you can recollect,” he said, “as to the reign of 
George IV.” 

‘«T know nothing at all about it,” I answered, terror-stricken, 
*‘ but oh, do pray ask me anything up to the time of George III.” 

‘« Then please say what you think of the French Revolution.” 

‘I was thunderstruck. I could make no reply, and the com- 
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missioners shortly signed the papers to send me to North Street 
pauper asylum, They hurried me into the street, and I walked 
beside my captors towards the prison to which they had consigned 
me. Yet I did not give up all hope even so of ultimately 
regaining my freedom. I thought the rationality of my demeanour 
and the obvious soundness of all my reasoning powers would suffice 
in time to satisfy the medical attendant as to my perfect sanity. 
I felt sure that people could never long mistake a man so clear- 
headed and collected as myself for a madman. 

‘On our way, however, we happened to pass a churchyard 
where some workmen were engaged in removing a number of old 
tombstones from the crowded area, Even in my existing agitated 
condition, I could not help catching the name and date on one 
mouldering slab which a labourer had just placed upon the edge 
of the pavement. It ran something like this: ‘Sacred to the 
memory of Amelia, second daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Spragg, knight, and beloved wife of Henry McAlister, Esq., by 
whom this stone is erected. Died May 20, 1799, aged 44 years.” 
Though I had gathered already that my dear girl must probably 
have long been dead, yet the reality of the fact had not yet had 
time to fixitself upon my mind. You must remember, my dear sir, 
that I had but awaked a few days earlier from my long slumber, 
and that during those days I had been harassed and agitated by such 
a flood of incomprehensible complications, that I could not really 
grasp in all its fulness the complete isolation of my present position. 
WhenI saw the tombstone of one whom, as it seemed to me, I had 
loved passionately but a week or two before, I could notrefrain from 
rushing to embrace it, and covering the insensible stone with my 
boiling tears. ‘Oh, my Amelia, my Amelia,” I cried, “ I shall 
never again behold thee, then! I shall never again press thee to 
my heart, or hear thy dear lips pronounce my name! ” 

* But the unfeeling wretches who had charge of me were far 
from being moved to sympathy by my bitter grief. “Died in 
1799,” said one of them withasneer. ‘* Why, this madman’s blub- 
bering over the grave of an old lady who has been buried for 
about a hundred years!” And the workmen joined in their 
laughter as my gaolers tore me away to the prison where I was to 
spend the remainder of my days. 

‘When we arrived at the asylum, the surgeon in attendance 
was informed of this circumstance, and the opinion that I was 
hopelessly mad thus became ingrained in his whole conceptions of 
my case. All this took place in the spring of the present year. 
I remained five months or more in the asylum, but I never saw 
any chance of creating a more favourable impression on the minds 
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of the authorities. Mixing as I did only with other patients, I 
could gain no clear ideas of what had happened since I had taken 
my fatal sleep; and whenever I endeavoured to question the 
keepers, they amused themselves by giving me evidently false and 
inconsistent answers, in order to enjoy my chagrin and confusion. 
I could not even learn the actual date of the present year, for one 
keeper would laugh and say it was 2001, while another would 
confidentially advise me to date my petition to the Commissioners, 
“Jan. 1, a.p. one million.” The surgeon, who never played me 
any such pranks, yet refused to aid me in any way, lest, as he 
said, he should strengthen me in my sad delusion. He was con- 
vinced that I must be an historical student, whose reason had 
broken down through too close study of the eighteenth century ; 
and he felt certain that sooner or later my friends would come to 
claim me. He isa gentle and humane man, against whom I have 
no personal complaint to make; but bis initial misconception pre- 
vented him and everybody else from ever paying the least atten- 
tion to my story. I could not even induce them to make inquiries 
at my house at Hampstead, where the discovery of the sub- 
terranean laboratory would have partially proved the truth of my 
account. 

‘Many visitors came to the asylum from time to time, and 
they were always told that I possessed a minute and remarkable 
acquaintance with the history of the eighteenth century. They 
questioned me about facts which are as vivid in my memory as 
those of the present month, and were much surprised at the 
accuracy of my replies. But they only thought it strange that so 
clever a man should be so very mad, and that my information 
should be so full as to past events, while my notions about the 
modern world were so utterly chaotic. The surgeon, however, 
always believed that my reticence about all events posterior to 
1781 was a part of my insanity. I had studied the early part of 
the eighteenth century so fully, he said, that I fancied I had lived 
in it; and I had persuaded myself that I knew nothing at all 
about the subsequent state of the world.’ 

The poor fellow stopped a while, and again drew his sleeve 
across his forehead. It was impossible to look at him and believe 
for a moment that he was a madman. 

‘And how did you make your escape from the asylum ?’ I 
asked. 

‘Now, this very evening,’ he answered ; ‘I simply broke away 
from the door and ran down toward the Strand, till I came to a 
place that looked a little like St. Martin’s Fields, with a great 
column and some fountains, and near there I met you. It seemed 
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to me that the best thing to do was to catch the York coach and 
get away from the town as soon as possible. You met me, and 
your look and name inspired me with confidence. I believe you 
must be a descendant of my dear brother.’ 

‘I have not the slightest doubt,’ I answered solemnly, ‘ that 
every word of your story is true, and that you are really my great- 
great-uncle. My own knowledge of our family history exactly 
tallies with what you tell me. I shall spare no endeavour to clear 
up this extraordinary matter, and to put you once more in your 
true position.’ 

‘And you will protect me?’ he cried fervently, clasping my 
hand in both his own with intense eagerness. ‘ You will not give 
me up once more to the asylum people ?’ 

‘I will do everything on earth that is possible for you,’ I 
replied. 

He lifted my hand to his lips and kissed it several times, while 
I felt hot tears falling upon it as he bent over me. It was a 
strange position, look at it how you will. Grant that I was but 
the dupe of a madman, yet even to believe for a moment that I, 
a man of well-nigh fifty, stood there in face of my own great-grand- 
father’s brother, to all appearance some twenty years my junior, 
was in itself an extraordinary and marvellous thing. Both of us 
were too overcome to speak. It was a few minutes: before we said 
anything, and then aloud knock at the door made my hunted 
stranger rise up hastily in terror from his chair. 

‘ Gracious heavens!’ he cried, ‘ they have tracked me hither. 
They are coming to fetch me. Oh, hide me, hide me, anywhere 
from these wretches !’ 

As he spoke, the door opened, and two keepers with a policeman 
entered my room. 

‘Ah, here he is!’ said one of them, advancing towards the 
fugitive, who shrank away towards the window as he approached. 

‘Do not touch him,’ I exclaimed, throwing myself in the way. 
‘Every word of what he says is true, and he is no more insane 
than I am.’ 

The keeper laughed a low laugh of vulgarineredulity. ‘ Why, 
there’s a pair of you, I do believe,’ he said. ‘ You’re just as mad 
yourself as t’other one.’ And he pushed me aside roughly to get 
at his charge. 

But the poor fellow, seeing him come towards him, seemed 
suddenly to grow instinct with a terrible vigour, and hurled off 
the keeper with one hand, as a strong man might do with a little 
terrier. Then, before we could see what he was meditating, he 
jumped upon the ledge of the open window, shouted out loudly, 
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‘ Farewell, farewell !’ and leapt with a spring on to the embankment 
beneath. 

All four of us rushed hastily down the three flights of steps to 
the bottom, and came below upon a crushed and mangled mass 
on the spattered pavement. He was quite dead. Even the 
policeman was shocked and horrified at the dreadful way in which 
the body had been crushed and mutilated in its fall, and at the 
suddenness and unexpectedness of the tragedy. We took him up 
and laid him out in my room; and from that room he was interred 
after the inquest, with all the respect which I should have paid 
to an undoubted relative. On his grave in Kensal Green Cemetery 
I have placed a stone bearing the simple inscription, ‘ Jonathan 
Spottiswood. Died 1881.’ The hint I had received from the 
keeper prevented me from saying anything as to my belief in his 
story, but I asked for leave to undertake the duty of his interment 
on the ground that he bore my own surname, and that no other 
person was forthcoming to assume the task. The parochial autho- 
rities were glad enough to rid the ratepayers of the expense. : 

At the inquest I gave my evidence simply and briefly, dwelling 
mainly upon the accidental nature of our meeting, and the facts 
as to his fatal leap. Isaid nothing about the known disappearance 
of Jonathan Spottiswood in 1781, nor the other points which gave 
credibility to his strange tale. But from this day forward I give 
myself up to proving the truth of his story, and realising the 
splendid chemical discovery which promises so much benefit to 
mankind. For the first purpose, I have offered a large reward for 
the discovery of a trap-door in a coal-cellar at Hampstead, leading 
into a subterranean passage and laboratory; since, unfortunately, 
my unhappy visitor did not happen to mention the position of his 
house. For the second purpose, I have begun a series of experi- 
ments upon the properties of the essential oil of alchemilla, and 
the possibility of successfully treating it with carbonic anhydride; 
since, unfortunately, he was equally vague as to the nature of his 
process and the proportions of either constituent. Many people 
will conclude at once, no doubt, that I myself have become 
infected with the monomania of my miserable namesake, but I am 
determined at any rate not to allow so extraordinary an anzsthetic 
to go unacknowledged, if there be even a remote chance of actually 
proving its useful nature. Meanwhile, I say nothing even to my 
dearest friends with regard to the researches upon which I am 
engaged. 


J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 
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wo Melicate Cases, 


Ir you have never read my work—Dr. Dormer’s masterpiece, as I 
am told it is termed by the profession—upon the Skin, in connec- 
tion with the interesting subject of tattooing, you had better get it, 
because the book is becoming exceedingly rare. I may say without 
vanity that it is by far the best monograph on the subject that 
exists; for it is the only one. Others—hundreds of others—have 
written, of course, upon skin diseases. Indeed, the question I found 
myself putting to myself on commencing practice in London as 
an expert in that branch of the healing art, was, ‘ What have they 
not written about?’ There are nowadays but two methods of 
getting one’s name known and establishing a medical reputation in 
London: one is by taking a house in Mayfair with an immense 
doorplate, and setting up a brougham and pair in which you sit 
well forward and are driven rapidly as if you had not a moment to 
lose ; the other is by the publication of some exhaustive treatise, 
with coloured plates. Most of these last, though often striking 
(indeed, once seen, you will never forget them), are to the unprofes- 
sional eye by no means attractive, and it was not my object to 
recommend myself to the profession only. Instead, therefore, of 
any glowing account of the nature of Carbuncles, or genial essay 
on Port-wine Marks, I devoted myself to the comparatively un- 
known but picturesque subject of Tattooing. 

It was not, it must be owned, one of very general application, 
but it had some general interest, and if only that could be aroused 
and concentrated upon Nicholas Dormer, his future would be 
assured. 

I had the honour of being the first man to introduce to the 
public (through the columns of the * Medical Mercury’) the case 
of Matthew Stevadore, the most highly coloured and artistically 
executed individual known to science. He had been made 
prisoner in Chinese Tartary and sentenced to be put to death, but 
his punishment had been commuted (or extended) to tattooing. 
Five others suffered with him, but he was the only survivor of the 
operation, which combined the horrors of sitting for one’s portrait 
and vivisection. The victim was held fast by four strong men, 
while a fifth, the artist, worked away upon him with a split reed, 
like a steel pen, for hours. At the end of three months he was 
considered finished, and would doubtless have been ‘hung upon the 
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line’ if the Chinese Tartars had had a Royal Academy in which to 
exhibit him. 

The pigments used are doubtful; it is certain they were not 
powdered charcoal, gunpowder, or cinnabar, the colours used by 
our native artists (chiefly marine) for the same purpose, inasmuch 
as ‘none of the particles remained entangled in the meshes of the 
true skin (corium),’ or ‘became encapsuled’ (see article in 
‘ Medical Mercury ’) ‘in the nearest lymphatic glands.’ One must 
conclude that the work was performed by the simple agency of the 
juice of plants. Yet the effect produced was perfect. ‘So it 
ought to be,’ poor Matthew used to say with a groan of reminis- 
cence, when complimented upon his personal appearance. Indeed, 
I have no doubt that the operation hurt him very much. If he 
had known that he was going to be a contribution to science, or 
even to have formed the subject of an article in the ‘ Mercury,’ he 
might (perhaps) have borne up better. But as it was, those con- 
solatory reflections were denied him. He had only the satisfaction 
of feeling that (if he survived) he would be the best illustrated 
man in Chinese Tartary. 

He looked, when in nature’s garb, as though the whole of his 
body was tightly enveloped in a robe of the richest webbing. 
From the crown of his head to the tips of his toes he was covered 
with dark blue figures of plants and animals, in the interspaces of 
which were written characters (testimonials, for all I know) in blue 

*and red. The hands were tattooed on both surfaces, but only with 
inscriptions; probably a condensed biography of the artist himself, 
with a catalogue of his other works. The blue figures stopped 
short at the insteps, but the tattooing was continued on the feet in 
scarlet to the roots of the nails. Through the very hair of the scalp 
and beard could be seen ‘designs’ in blue. On the whole body 
there were no fewer than 388 figures: apes, cats, tigers, eagles, 
storks, swans, elephants, crocodiles, snakes, fish, lions, snails, and 
men and women; of inanimate objects such as fruits, flowers, leaves, 
and bows and arrows, there was also a lavish supply ; and upon his 
forehead on each side were two panthers ‘ regardant ’—that is, 
looking down with admiration (as well they might) upon this 
interesting and unrivalled collection. 

Such were the attractions of my honest friend Matthew Steva- 
dore, who made a good deal of money by the exhibition of them in 
Vienna, where I went on purpose to see him. It may certainly be 
said of him, if of anybody, that ‘ we shall never look upon his like 
again.’ It has been remarked that ‘ beauty is only skin-deep,’ but 
in his case it was at all events more lasting than usual. If it was 
not ‘a joy for ever,’ he retained it as long as he lived. 
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Of course I incorporated my notes in the ‘ Mercury’ upon this 
case—after what had been written wpon him, Matthew didn’t care 
twopence what was written about him—in my work upon Tattooing, 
which also contained a full-length portrait of him in colours. It 
had an immense success, but, strange to say, did not increase—that 
is, commence—my professional practice. I published another book 
of a more scientific kind with the same result; that is to say, it had 
none. It was tolerably successful as medical works go—it cost the 
author not more than fifty pounds or so; but, as was remarked 
by the senior surgeon of our hospital, who has the misfortune to 
be a wag, ‘it didn’t beat the tattoo ;’ while the general public of 
course never so much as heard of it. 

One day, however, grim Fortune relaxed into a smile which 

I took for good nature, though, as it turned out, it was only cynicism. 
A carriage and pair drove up to my door, out of which stepped an 
eminent personage. There is a temptation to leave that descrip- 
tion of my visitor as it stands; but I scorn to deceive the public, 
and therefore hasten to add that it was not a member of the Royal 
Family. He was not at that time even a peer of the realm; but 
nevertheless he was a man of great importance. I knew him by 
sight as one of the life-governors of our hospital ; and I knew him 
by report as being one of the greatest financiers in the city. A 
tall soldier-like fellow, very upright, though he bore on his own 
shoulders many a gigantic speculation, and with an air of com- 
mand that was quite Napoleonic, as befitted the master of millions. 

Being so very rich, there were naturally many stories afloat con- 
cerning him, and all to his disadvantage. The same thing happens 
in the case of all our great men, from statesmen to poets. His 
mother was in the workhouse; his brother in penal servitude ; 
he had murdered his first wife, and was starving his second. 
He himself—as a slight drawback to the enjoyment of his ill- 
gotten gains—had a disease previously unknown to the human 

species. 

If so, I only hoped he had come to consult me about it. A 
surgeon’s duty is to heal, not to give ear to idle rumours. Still, I 
could not help regarding him as he took his seat in my study with 
a certain curiosity. His name was Mostyn, or rather his card 
asserted as much; his features were Caucasian, and suggested Moses. 
His speech was very calm and deliberate, either the result of in- 
difference to any change of fortune that might possibly befall him, 
or a precautionary measure to restrain a natural tendency to talk 
through his nose. 

‘ My visit here, Dr. Dormer, is a strictly confidential one. I 
trust to your honour as a member of a chivalrous profession—and 
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I will also make it worth your while—not to reveal the nature of 
this application to any human being, during my lifetime.’ 

I gave my promise, and kept it. Mr. Mostyn—Dives Mostyn, 
as the world once called him—has long since been gathered to his 
fathers, whoever they were. He died in Paddington Workhouse. 

‘In my early days,’ he went on, ‘I bore a very different 
character from that which I have since acquired.’ Here he 
stopped : he was obviously in a difficulty. I hastened to help him 
out of it. 

‘You mean, perhaps,’ said I, smiling (as though it were of no 
consequence), ‘that you bore an indifferent character ?’ 

‘ Just so,’ he answered ; ‘thank you. Not that I ever did any- 
thing positively discreditable.’ 

I waved my hand to intimate that even if it had been so (which 
was incredible), it would make no matter to me. This kind of 
‘ treatment’ in such cases (to speak professionally), I have always 
found to afford immense relief. 

‘In youth, however,’ proceeded my visitor, ‘ I was what is called 
a ne’er-do-well. I could not settle to anything. Finance—of 
which, if I may say so, I have shown myself to be a master—was a 
calling not at that time open to me. I never had more than a few 
shillings to call my own, and any attempt to persuade other people 
to let me have the management of their shillings would have been 
hopeless. The man was ready,’ said Mr. Mostyn, drawing himself 
up, ‘but the hour had not yet struck. I quarrelled with my 
family and enlisted.’ 

Here he stopped again, and I nodded; not exactly approval, 
I hope, but acquiescence. The thing had happened so long ago 
that it was ridiculous to censure it; and besides, it was not my 
business. 

‘The life of a soldier, Dr. Dormer, is attractive to adventurous 
spirits, and though I never was an adventurer—far from it—I had 
my dreams of military glory. They lasted about three weeks, 
when I deserted.’ 

‘That was serious,’ I observed. 

‘It was very serious, sir, in its consequences. I was detected, 
brought back again, and—it was in the old times, you see ’—he 
hesitated, and once more I had the satisfaction of helping him out 
of his embarrassment— 

‘I think I guess what happened,’ I said. ‘It may be indicated 
by a single letter, may it not ?’ | 

‘You are right. The letter D. It is branded between my 
shoulders. You are the great authority upon “brands” of this 
description. I am come here to have it removed.’ 
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‘ Well, really, Mr. Mostyn,’ said I, ‘Il do my best. But I 
never did have anything of this precise character to deal with— 
just let me look at it.’ 

He took off his coat and things and bared his shoulders. 

‘ What's it like?’ he inquired. ‘I have cricked my neck a 
dozen times in trying to look at it. At the time it—it happened 
—though it was by no means a red-letter day for me in the usual 
sense—I had an impression—a very strong impression—that it 
was red,’ 

‘It is white now,’ I answered, ‘or nearly so; only when you 
strike it—see—— 

‘I can’t see,’ returned the patient testily. 

‘Quite true: I beg your pardon. You must take my word for 
it that when you strike it, it becomes red again.’ 

‘It’s quite visible, I conclude, whatever colour it is? eh, 
doctor ?’ 

‘Well, yes, 1 am bound to say it is.’ 

‘You could read it ten feet off, I dare say? Come, be frank 
with me.’ 

‘I am not near-sighted, my dear sir,’ I replied, ‘and therefore 
could read it at twenty. It’s a very large letter.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ he answered grimly. ‘It seemed to me at 
one time that I was all D. I must look like one of those sand- 
wich-men who go about with capitals between their shoulders.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Mostyn, of course I should never have ventured to 
make use of such a parallel, but since you mention it, it does 
remind one of some sort of advertising medium. There are many 
things so advertised,’ I added consolingly, ‘ of a most respectable 
character.’ 

‘No doubt,’ he answered drily. ‘My D must look like some- 
thing theological and denunciatory.’ 

‘ Or a certain famous sherry,’ said I, falling into his humour. 

‘Ah, but that’s not brandied,’ he answered bitterly. 

I confess I compassionated my visitor sincerely. To a man in 
his position, it must have been very disagreeable to have this tell- 
tale memento of the past about him. And, after all, I knew for 
certain nothing worse about him than that he had had a distaste 
for the army which, indeed, I shared with him. He had evidently. 
a great deal of humour, which, in a private soldier, must be a very 
dangerous possession. ‘There is no discharge in that war,’ as the 
preacher says, unless you can purchase it; so that really he had 
had no alternative but to desert. 

I think my visitor read something of my thoughts, for he 
observed: ‘You see, this may be a very unfortunate thing for me, 
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Dr. Dormer. People may say things behind my back and wel- 
come, but if they saw things?’ 

‘Well, you don’t bathe in public, I conclude,’ said I consol- 
ingly. 

‘No, but there are always risks. I might be run over by a 
cab and taken to a hospital. The idea of the possibility of dis- 
closure makes me miserable. The higher I get in the financial 
world, the more dangerous my position appears to me. I have 
been twice “ decorated” by foreign Governments ; just imagine if 
it should come to be known that I had been decorated by my 
own, though (as we say in the House of Commons) “in another 
place.” ’ 

I had forgotten that Mr. Mostyn was in the House. Indeed, 
that circumstance was merely a sort of pendant or corollary to his 
eminent position. He was essentially a man of mark, though 
until that morning, of course, I had never known how very literally 
he was so. 

‘ The question is, doctor,’ he continued gravely, ‘can you take 
it out ?’ 

The phrase he used was a ridiculous one; a mark of that 
sort was not like the initials on a stolen pocket-handkerchief, 
to be picked out and smoothed away, and I frankly told him 
80. 

‘The trace of the branding-iron is then indelible, I con- 
clude ?’ 

He was very cool, but I noticed his voice trembled in alluding 
to the instrument of his disgrace. 

‘I am afraid so. Science—or at least my science—-knows no 
means of eradicating it. There is, indeed, one method by means 
of which your secret may be preserved.’ 

‘Name it, and then name whatever fee you please,’ he ex- 
claimed excitedly. 

‘Well, you could be branded again in the same place with 
something different—some mark of good conduct, for example.’ 

He shook his head and put on his hat and other garments. 

‘Thank you for your obliging offer,’ he said, ‘ but I have had 
enough of that.’ 

It was obvious that he had quite made up his mind upon the 
point, so I did not press it, and we parted excellent friends. 

The great financier’s visit, even had I done him any good, 
could, from the nature of the case, have been of no advantage to 
me in the way of advertisement ; and as matters stood, except for 
his fee, I was not a halfpenny the better of it. 

For six months afterwards I had no patient of any importance, 
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and almost began to think that my studies in tattooing were to 
have no practical result whatever. And yet the old house-sur- 
geon at St. Kitts Hospital, who was reckoned a sagacious man, had 
given me this advice: ‘My dear Dormer, be a specialist ; do not 
attenuate your intelligence by vague and general studies; apply 
yourself to one thing only—“ the little toe and its ailments,” for 
example—and stick to it.’ 


One day a young lady called to consult me. She came in a 
hack cab, but I saw ina moment that she was used to a carriage 
and pair. 

‘I cannot give you my name,’ she said, ‘and I hope you will 
do me the favour not to seek for it.’ 

I bowed and assured her that I had no vulgar curiosity of 
that kind, though, on the other hand, it might be necessary, for 
professional reasons, to be made acquainted with her circum- 
stances. 

‘ My case,’ she said, smiling, ‘is scarcely one to require such a 
revelation. However, my position in life is good. I am engaged 
to be married to a gentleman of title. It is on account of tbat 
circumstance that I am paying you this visit.’ 

She looked so beautiful and blushed so charmingly, that if I 
had not been a professional man i should have envied that gentle- 
man very much. Indeed, I could not help building a little 
romance about her in my own mind: perhaps she didn’t like the 
man, who, being of title, was permitted by her family to persecute 
her with his attentions; and it might be that she was come to 
me to be tattooed in some temporary manner in order to choke 
him off. Her next words, however, showed that this supposition 
was quite unfounded. 

‘I love the gentleman, you must understand, doctor, very truly, 
and all my hopes are centred in him; but,’—here she began to 
stammer in the most graceful manner, like some lovely foreigner 
speaking broken English—‘ but, a long time ago’ (my visitor was 
not more than eighteen at most), ‘many years, in fact, I formed a 
girlish affection for my cousin Tom.’ 

‘That very often happens,’ I said encouragingly, for she had 
come to a dead stop. ‘ First love is like the measles (except that 
you catch it again), and leaves no trace behind it.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she replied; ‘in my case, it left a very 
considerable one.’ 

‘ Perhaps you had an exceptionally tender heart,’ I said, turning 
my hands over in professional sympathy ; ‘such scars, however, are 
not ineradicable.’ 
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* Quite true,’ she said ; ‘ and even if they are, they are not seen, 
which is, after all, the main point.’ 

Then I knew of course that she was a young lady of fashion, 
and that sentiment would be thrown away upon her. 

‘The fact is,’ she continued with some abruptness, ‘I may 
confess at once that I made a great fool of myself with Cousin 
Tom, and in a moment of mutual devotion we tattooed our names 
upon one another’s arms. In his case it mattered nothing, but 
as for me, I was very soon convinced of the folly of such a pro- 
ceeding.’ 

‘You quarrelled with your cousin, perhaps?’ I suggested 
slily. 
‘Of course I quarrelled with him ; but whether that happened 
or not, the inconvenience of such a state of things would have 
been just the same. The idea of putting on ball costume was out 
of the question with a big “Tom” on my arm, such as schoolboys 
cut on the back of a tree. I had to affect a delicacy of constitu- 
tion which compelled me always to wear high dresses. Think of 
that, sir.’ 

‘A most deplorable state of things,’ I murmured. 

‘ Well, I got used to that, and might in time have come to regard 
the matter with calmness; but, notwithstanding this comparative 
absence of personal attractions, I have had the good fortune to 
secure the affections of a very estimable young nobleman, and 
hence the affair becomes much more serious. Some day or 
another, he is almost certain to find out that hateful “ Tom ” upon 
my arm. 

‘ There is no doubt a possibility of it,’ I assented gravely. 

‘Well, that would be a dreadful blow to him, I’m sure; he is 
very sensitive and slightly jealous; and I have come to you to 
have that dreadful word erased.’ 

With that she turned up her sleeve, and on her white shoulder 
it was true enough the word ‘Tom’ was very legibly engraved, 
though fortunately not quite so much at large as she had led me 
to expect. 

‘It does not look to me to have been done in gunpowder as 
usual,’ observed I after a careful scrutiny. 

‘It wasn’t,’ she answered peevishly; ‘it was done in slate- 
pencil, which we scraped together (idiots that we were) on the 
same plate.’ 

‘It’s very well done,’ I answered; ‘that is, from a tattooing 
point of view. May I ask if the christian name of your cousin 
Tom has any resemblance to that of your intended husband ?’ 

‘No, not the least. Why do you ask?’ 
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‘It was done in slate-pencil.’ 
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‘ Well, if it had been anything similar—such as John, you see— 
we might have converted Tom into John, and nobody would have 
been any the wiser; indeed, the young man would have taken it as 
a very pretty and original compliment.’ 

‘ That would have been a capital plan,’ assented the young lady 
admiringly ; ‘ unfortunately, however, his name is Alexis.’ 

As substitution was impossible, I was compelled to try erasure, 
and even that was a very difficult job. I had no idea that powdered 
slate-pencil could be so permanent. In the end, by persevering 
with infusions of milk, I contrived to tone down the objectionable 
‘Tom’ to a vague inscription such as to a man of research would 
have suggested Nineveh or the Moabite stone; in the case of Lord 
Alexis, however, I suggested that it might be attributed to the 
result of an unusually successful vaccination, and I have good 
reason to believe that that was the view he took of it. 

As for the young lady, she showed her gratitude in a very 
practical way, and I owe a considerable portion of my present 
extensive practice to her good offices. In my whole experience, 
however, I have never had a more delicate case than hers. 

JAMES PAYN. 











Brought Wack to the World. 


My name is David Habbajam—an ugly name doubtless, but 
then I am an ugly man to match. It’s a name I am rather proud 
of, though, because there are so very few of our family up and 
down the country—the north country,as arule. I was an un- 
settled body when young, and wanted to make my fortune in a 
hurry ; I came to London early in life, took a situation in a steam- 
boat company at twenty-two shillings a week, rose to thirty 
shillings by degrees, married and settled on that last amount, lost 
my wife when our baby was only two weeks old and wanted a 
mother badly, lost my situation in the winter months, and had to 
go on the parish—baby and all; came out in the spring and went 
on active steam-boat service again, lived or tried to live for. 
twelve or fourteen years after that, brought up little Em in the 
way she should go—and she went it, heaven be praised, as straight 
as any die—broke my leg in two places, and had it set any how by 
a Guy’s youth who was at the hospital for practice and trying to 
get handy by degrees, had one leg shorter than another, and 
limped worse than a cat, became a kind of half-superannuated 
fellow in the business, and, though not considered, as they told me 
kindly once, ‘of much account,’ was reduced to fifteen shillings a 
week, and put on to night duty, which means taking care of the 
pier after the work is over, and seeing that nobody runs away with 
it. A quiet occupation, and the only change about it is in the 
weather, asa rule, and that is as full of variety as ever it can stick. 

Still, I got used to it. I was not a delicate man, I was not an 
old man. Barring my infirmity, I was well and strong at four- 
and-fifty years of age, though people said I looked four-and-sixty 
at the least, and grew uglier with every blessed day. 

I was a melancholy man; a few considered me a cross, ill- 
grained kind of fellow, but that was a libel at the outset. I can’t 
say that I was of a happy disposition: I had nothing to make me 
particularly happy, goodness knows. Stumping about a wet windy 
shanty on the river from nightfall to six in the morning, with a 
red lamp to mind, and a landing-stage, a boat, two mops, a pail, 
and a coil of rope for company, with the dark river rushing by you, 
and the big black arch of the bridge spread over head like a high- 
pitched cell—and where’s the fun, I wonder? I couldn’t see it, 
and so I grew a little dull and doleful. ‘Dull David,’ I was 
called. I was set apart from life, you see, almost clean done for, 
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I accepted the position with philosophy—I didn’t fret-—I didn’t 
know that I cared much, I tried hard not to think about it. It 
was no use thinking. It was this or the Union, and I preferred 
this. If I went home after duty and slept the greater part of the 
day, I wanted rest and warmth, and there was nothing to keep 
awake for, that I was certain. Em had gone away; she had married 
the head gamekeeper at Estfield three years ago, and was happier 
with her husband and two little children than ever I could have 
made her in Cherry Gardens Court, Snowfields. And it was she 
and her letters to me that kept me from being the cross, ill-grained 
fellow that the company’s men tried to make me out. She was 
my guardian angel, God bless her. And like her mother too, 
growing more like her every day, and so a better woman never 
lived. 

Em kept life pretty bearable to me, far off as she was, and it 
was of her I could think in my night duty on the pier, making 
time pass comfortably, and the grey sky come up suddenly before 
I was aware of it. A fortnight in the year the company let me, 
at my own expense, go down into the country for my holidays, 
and there I was happy, if you like, and no mistake about it. It 
was this I lived for, and I was no sooner back on duty again, than 
I was counting the weeks before I should be down at Em’s next 
year. And Em’s husband, though a little rough, was a hearty 
fellow, and not sorry to see me. I liked Em’s husband—a sensible, 
hard-headed man: I like him still, a little. 

It was winter time, and the most trying of times, when this 
story begins, when I might say, for the matter of that, life 
began again for me and I had lots to think about, and found my- 
self not so shut away from everybody and everything as I had 
fancied that I was. 

It was not far off Christmas time, getting on fast into 
December. The weather had been ‘muggy’ for the time of year, 
damp and muggy, with uncomfortable mists stealing up the river 
and stopping on the river day as well as night, and putting an end 
to business right off. The mist was on the river, thick as soup, 
on the night I am about to speak of. I might have been up in a 
balloon or down a coal mine, for the difference it was to this slaty 
atmosphere around me. Looking down, I could hear the water 
murmuring as it sped along, but I could not see it that night, 
and the light behind the red glass, which I had trimmed twice, 
looked weak and wretched, and sputtered fretfully in the damp air 
which oozed in somehow to it. Odd it was tbat I was actually 
nervous that night, I who was used to everything, and had no nerves 
worth mentioning. When I had locked the two doors of the 
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pier, one on each side of the arch of the great bridge, and at the 
bottom of the steep stone steps, I felt, I remember, as if I had 
locked myself in a new strange place, in which I had never been 
before. I could hardly see about the pier; I shambled and 
stumbled awkwardly, and was more lame then usual; there were 
odd voices on the river, and shouts occasionally from men on fog- 
bound barges, and vessels moored mid-stream, and the grey pall 
grew thicker and thicker, and settled down completely on me, as 
the night stole by. I began to think it was not difficult to walk 
slap off the pier into the river in this darkness, and be swirled 
away for ever, with Em and Em’s husband, and her two little kids, 
all girls, never a bit the wiser, or thinking and grieving perhaps 
that I had done it on purpose to get away for good from such uncom- 
fortable work. I was not certain that night of any step I took, the 
landing-stage was in my way, and the two mops were all over the 
place, and a step or two from the red light was to lose sight of it 
completely, and to wonder presently where on earth it was, and if 
I should be lucky enough to come across it soon. 

I sat down and waited for the fog to clear, and listened to the 
noises on the river. I had to doze away the time till morning. I 
was helpless, and could see nothing and do nothing. If my vigil 
were broken that night by anything strange and unforeseen, I felt 
that I should be as helpless as a baby, and when the clocks were 
booming one in the morning from a score of steeples on both sides 
of the river, the strange and unforeseen occurred. Suddenly—I 
remember it all as if it were only yesterday—somebody tried the 
doors which I had locked, and which shut the pier off from the 
damp stone steps outside. I was sitting on the long wooden seat 
under the recess, where passengers waited out of the rain very fre- 
quently, when the doors were shaken, pressed against and rattled 
by somebody very persistent in vain efforts to get upon the pier, 
some one ignorant of pier management, and who had doubtless 
thought that at all hours of the night it was free and open to the 
public. 

I was a little startled, though I had known a policeman now 
and then come down for a bit of a talk with me, or to make sure 
that I was as much on duty as he was, but I should have heard the 
clomp of his boots descending the steps, and been ready to give 
good night or morning to him. But this was a person who had 
sneaked down in the fog shadows, and made a dash for the pier, 
and been balked by the closed doors. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ I called out; “does anybody want me?’ 

Of course I got no answer—I did not expect an answer— 
probably I had surprised the party on the other side of the door 
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as much as I kad been surprised myself. There was along pause, 
a deep, dead silence, and I could fancy, being of a fanciful turn 
that night, that some poor, world-driven soul, to whom the 
thoughts of the river were thoughts of peace and rest, was cower- 
ing down in fear of detection on the dark, wet steps of the bridge. 
I called again, and got no answer; I unlocked the door, and saw 
nothing but fog, thick and dense and grey, before me; I called a 
third time, ‘Who is it? What’s the matter?’ Then I shut the 
door and locked myself in again, and sat down to ponder on the 
reason for it all, and to think it was very likely that my first idea 
was pretty near themark. Ay—and soit was. For, half an hour 
afterwards, there was an awful shriek, a regular blood-curdler 
coming upon one suddenly and turning me all cold; and then 
followed the splash, crash into the water, the old bad last chapter 
of a lost life and alost soul. I had heard it more than once before 
in my long service at the river’s edge. I had read of it twenty 
times, but I had never felt like this, or so excited under the 
common circumstances of man or woman’s blank despair, and 
desperate rush away from it. 

I forgot my nervousness, I was singularly on the alert, and 
with all my wits about me. On the pier there was always a boat 
in readiness to be lowered by a crane into the water, and after one 
shout myself for help, I lowered the boat, and flopped in as if I had 
been a young, strong man of one-and-twenty. I knew the state of 
the tide, and which way it was moving, and had it been a clear, 
bright night, with only a little star-shine to help me, I should 
have been almost able to guess the exact spot where the white face 
would come up first and stare at the sky. I could guess at it now, 
for the matter of that, if the party had jumped well into the 
water; a fair headlong plunge and he or she would meet the 
current coming on fast beneath the bridge, be swirled towards the 
pier, or else go spinning round and round a bit more to the other 
side of the arch. I rowed out into the fog and listened; I called 
out again, I heard the water lapping strangely by me, and I leaned 
forwards and put out my arms with a sudden eagerness, which was 
just like as if I had been told to do it, and there came against 
them, into them, the wet, silent form of man or woman, whose 
garments I did not leave go of again. I held on like grim death, 
and screamed for help. I tried to raise the body into the boat, 
but it was beyond my strength; I nearly ended my own span of 
life that night in my efforts; I lifted the head above water as well 
as I could, and drifted up the river with my burden; the boat 
bumped against the side of a barge, and I thought that all was 
really over then; I held on to the dress, a woman’s diess I knew 
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at last, and then suddenly assistance came, and there was much 
shouting and commotion, and by-and-by I seemed to wake out of 
a dream to find myself with some ten or twenty people round me, 
all standing on the steps of the bridge, one with a lantern held 
very closely to the features of a woman drenched to death. But 
there was life in her, and we found it too, and presently she was 
looking wonderingly at the lantern, and at the shadows of the 
people round about her. 

‘ Better take her to the hospital, now,’ was suggested, and away 
the poor wild creature was carried, and I thought to myself, 
‘ There’s the end of the story again, I hope, and no further bother 
about it.’ I was just getting old enough to object to bother, and 
I hoped that the woman would be brought to a fair state of recovery 
and then let go her way repentant—I was thankful I had not seen 
a policeman in the crowd to book the case, and it had all been 
done neatly and quickly by the riverside folk astir that foggy 
night. 

But to get on with this part of the story, I may say at once 
that I was out of my reckoning and that the police knew of the 
matter, for the next morning at eleven of the clock there was I 
deprived of my usual rest to dance attendance before a magistrate 
as a witness in the case of what the papers call ‘attempted suicide,’ 
and to tell all I knew about it. And there was the woman I had 
saved too, peering at me from the dock as curiously as I glanced 
askew at her when called upon to give my evidence. The woman 
I had brought back to this odd world of ours, and who without me 
would have been a poor, dead, drowned thing by this time, with 
nothing more to trouble her, looked at me too, almost imploringly, 
I fancied. She seemed as if she was somebody who belonged to 
me now that I had hooked her out of the Thames, and found her 
for myself. ‘ Findings are keepings,’ people say, and perhaps this 
poor bit of mortal wreckage had fallen to my share, though what 
to do with it I should never know. At all events, it was strange 
that I should feel a sense of proprietorship in her already—a 
tremendous desire to be of service to her—a feeling that her life 
was part of my own and belonging to me who, for better or worse, 
had snatched it from death, and set it going again. You see I 
felt. poetical over it, and that was a bad sign for a fellow like me, 
and most uncommon strange. But there are heaps of stranger 
things to come, or this would never have been written. I’m not 
so fond of writing, mind you, it’s a sight too much trouble for 
me, though I’ma bit handy with my pen, Em says, when I’m put 
to it. 

Rachel Seeley—that was the name of the young woman in 
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charge, and who was accommodated with a chair, owing to hcr 
still being weak and ill—got the benefit of the doubt, and was 
acquitted with a mild caution from the magistrate not to be so 
foolish ever any more. I got her off, no doubt, for she said nothing 
for herself much. 

‘I don’t remember anything,’ was her defence—if this was 
meant for a defence, or an excuse—‘ I found myself in the water, 
where he saved me. That’s all I seem to know.’ 

She pointed to me, David Habbajam, when she talked of my 
share in the business, and I felt quite a hero when the magistrate 
complimented me upon my courage and presence of mind—I 
never had either of those accomplishments in all my life !—and 
thought I was deserving of some recompense, considering my age, 
which he need not have made such a fuss over, and gave me out 
of the poor-box ten shillings, which in my independent spirit I 
was half inclined to shy at him. 

But nevertheless, it was I who got Rachel Seeley off, and who 
tried to get her off with all my might, thinking she had suffered 
enough, and been driven hard enough to get into the Thames 
at all—thinking, too, that she did not remember anything, or 
know what she was doing on that December night. She was from 
the country, and that told in her favour; she might have fancied 
that steamboats went on all night, for that matter, and she lodged 
Nine Elms way, and perhaps wanted to get home by water ; and she 
had knocked and rattled at the closed door with an evident wish 
to make herself heard, and then when she had turned and gone 
down the steps—thinking herself in the right way at last—she 
did not forget to scream for help, I said, when she found herzelf 
in the water by mistake. 

And so Rachel Seeley got off, and I was glad of it. I don’t 
know whether she was; her good-looking, hard face did not 
brighten up much at the prospect of immediate release ; she bowed 
her head as if by way of thanks, or ‘ good morning to you,’ to the 
magistrate, then gravely and sadly came to me afterwards, and held 
out her hand. We were fifty yards beyond the station- house at that 
time. 

‘You might have lost your own life in trying to save mine. 
You will let me say I should have been sorry for that—-if I 
had had time to be sorry about anything—Mr. Habbajam,’ she 
added. 

‘Ah! well, I hope you won’t come my_way at that time of 
night again,’ I said. 

‘I hope not,’ was her thoughtful answer ; ‘I think not.’ 

‘For,’ I added, when we were well out of earshot of the last 
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policeman, ‘it was no accident that took you down there—and 
no ignorant mistake.’ 

‘I didn’t say it was,’ was the calm reply. 

‘ You meant to do it.’ 

‘Yes—I meant to do it,’ she confessed, looking at me steadily 
with two dark bright eyes, which did not flinch from mine. 

‘I’m grieved to hear it, young woman, I remarked. ‘ You 
should have known better and thought better than that.’ 

‘It’s easy to preach, ain’t it?’ she answered moodily. ‘Oh, 
the heaps of good advice I have had in my time! the lots of 
friendly warnings, and the waste of breath it was! Aud always 
is,’ she added philosophically, ‘to most of us.’ 

‘To most self-willed women. Ay, that’s true.’ 

‘Men and women, for the matter of that. Good morning.’ 

‘ Might I ask, Rachel Seeley, where you are going now?’ 

She looked at me again—I could almost fancy there was gipsy 
blood in her—her face was so dark-skinned, unless it was by the 
shock of last night’s desperation which had given an extra depth 
of colour to it. 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered frankly. 

‘ You said in court you were living at Nine Elms.’ 

‘I said so—yes.’ 

‘The police are sure to have made inquiries, and found out 
that it was all true, before you went up this morning.’ 

‘Very likely. They didn’t know there that I went away for 
good last night.’ 

‘Then you are not going back to Nine Elms ?’ 

* No,’ she answered. 

‘ And don’t know where you are going ?’ 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

‘Poor woman!’ I murmured, more to myself than to her, but 
she responded quickly. 

‘Oh! don’t pity me. I don’t want pity, and I don’t deserve 
it, and it’s no business of yours!’ 

‘I beg your pardon, but it is business of mine,’ I said. * You 
are business of mine; I’ve brought you back to the world, and 
I’ve a right to know what you’re going to do in it now you are 
back.’ 

‘Why didn’t you let me be!’ she muttered ; ‘and what was the 
good of all the trouble you took ?’ 

‘ That remains to be seen,’ I said; ‘ that’s in other hands, lass.’ 

‘Oh! you areareligious man,’ she remarked, looking afraid of 
me for the first time; ‘I thought as much.’ 

‘No, Iam not,’ I replied; ‘don’t make any mistake about that.’ 
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I was not a religious man, but I need not have been so in- 
dignant at the charge. I only wanted to know more concerning 
Rachel Seeley, and I was afraid of frightening her away right off, 
she seemed so scared at my ‘serious’ talk! So I tried to make 
out to her that there wasn’t a scrap of religion in me; and I wasn’t 
wide of the mark, surely. What time had I had, before I broke 
my leg in two places, to be religious? I wondered. And didn’t 
I sleep all day like a dormouse, Sunday and all, and with never a 
chance of going into a church, or just half a chance on Sunday 
evenings in the summer time, when the days were longer and 
night duty shorter. And then I didn’t go! 

‘I suppose,’ I ventured to remark, ‘ you are able to get work, 
and can work ?’ 

‘I’m not fond of work,’ she confessed ; ‘ and if I were, who’s to 
give it to me?’ 

‘It’s worth trying after.’ 

‘I have tried.’ 

‘Well, you must try again.’ 

‘I don’t know anybody in London who would trust me.’ 

‘We'll see about that.’ 

‘We!’ she repeated, with a little natural surprise. 

‘Yes. I shall trust you, for one, I said; ‘and as you don’t 
know what is to be done—and as I havea sort of share in you 
for fishing you out of the water on my own account—I mean to 
trust you with one week’s lodging, which my landlady, who has a 
furnished top room in Cherry Gardens Court, will let you have on 
my recommendation, I’ve not the slightest doubt. The week will 
give you time to look round, and perhaps to find work enough to 
pay me back the rent. It’s not much of a chance—but there it 
is. And it’s only for one week, understand. No more-—I can’t 
afford any more.’ 

This was my artfulness, as if I wasn’t going on, if necessary, 
week after week, month after month—which I couldn’t have done 
comfortably, though I had intended to try it, if things had not 
turned out differently, and almost as soon as she had said to me, 
‘ Thank you, David Habbajam, I'll take my chance, then, for a week.’ 

‘ That’s bravely said, Rachel.’ 

‘And I may say presently, God bless you for it,’ she added. 
‘I can’t yet. For I don’t see.’ 

* Don’t see what ?’ 

‘ What is to come of it all,’ she answered. 

* Well, no more do I.’ 

And there was nothing more, surely, and both she and ] 
thought of that ashort while afterwards. We couldn’t help think- 
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ing of it, either of us; it was not likely to get out of our heads 
again. 

Rachel Seeley was received gladly as a lodger by Mrs. 
Twitters, who had been doing rather badly down Cherry Gardens 
Court, with her top back room empty since last June. Mrs. 
Twitters was kind and motherly, and took an interest in Rachel, 
because she was like her own daughter Ellen, she said, who had 
gone away to Australiaand got married—not that she was like her 
at all; but that’s neither here nor there. She found that Rachel 
Seeley could work a sewing machine with the best of them, and 
Mrs. Twitters lived by sewing for a wholesale house in High Street, 
Borough, and now and then wanted an extra hand tohelp her. So 
here occasionally came work for Rachel Seeley, a little spell of 
work that kept her moving, and helped to pay the rent, but did 
not seem to raise her spirits much. 

Rachel was a young woman with a long look ahead; and far 
away out of Cherry Gardens Court it was, and with never a smile 
upon it to make it comfortable. It was not a frown, only a steady 
grave stare which was scarcely pleasant to watch, and made one 
wonder what there was beyond. I thought she was sorry for her 
wild dash at the river, but did not care to speak of it to anybody, 
or else that she was brooding very deeply on the reason for it all, 
the reason that might exist still far away in the distance at which 
she was looking steadily. 

If she ever smiled, or tried to smile, it was when I met her on 
the stairs or jn the street, and there was a cheery ring in her voice 
when she bade me good morning or good evening, just as if she 
took it for granted that I was a friend, and had a claim upon the 
life I had set working again in Cherry Gardens Court. 

I did not tell Mrs. Twitters her history, or the fragment of it 
that Iknew: ‘afriend from the country,’ with a week’s rent paid in 
advance, had been quite sufficient for my landlady, and Rachel 
Seeley was not one to extract much information from. 

‘She’s nice and quiet,’ Mrs. Twitters said to me, ‘and don’t 
give a mite of trouble;’ but Mrs. Twitters was as deceitful as the 
sex, speaking misanthropically, for once, when she thought I was 
not at home, I heard her say to a neighbour in the court—Mrs. 
Risbeck, who dealt in ladies’ and gentlemen’s left-off wearing 
apparel, and was always to ke met in town with a dropsical black 
bag— that Mrs. Seeley gave her the creeps, “sitting like ahimage,” 
with never a word coming out of her mouth, if she could help it.’ 

Allin the first week, this was; the second, I was taken bad with 
rheumatic fever, and did not have much time for observation. It 
came late to me, but it was surely canght by my river exploit, the 
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doctor said ; and then I grew worse and worse, and did not mind 
what anybody told me, although the general chorus was that I was 
at death’s door, and it was opening for me nice and wide. I 
thought it might as well open as not, if I could only see Em and 
Em’s children first, and ask Em’s husband to be kind to them 
always if he would, and for the old man’s sake as well as theirs. 

I lost count of a week or two presently, for when I came to 
myself I was told that Em had been up to see me, and stayed as 
long as leave of absence had been granted by her husband, who 
was anxious to get her back again as soon as she had left him, and 
that I did not know her, but lay and made faces at her finely. Em 
was only reconciled to leaving me again by the fact that I was in 
careful hands, and by the promise that if any change for the worse 
should show itself, she was to be telegraphed to on the instant, and 
this Rachel Seeley promised her. 

There was no occasion to telegraph. I got better slowly, and 
thanks to Rachel, whose were the ‘ careful hands ’ alluded to by Em. 
Never was there such a nurse as she ; so kind, and gentle, and con- 
siderate ; so thoughtless of herself and her own health in her 
incessant application to me; so full of grief when I was at my 
worst, they said; so full of joy when I was on the mend, and 
showing always some rare and strange bright looks to those who 
were interested in my coming round. 

It was astonishing how kind everybody had been, too, during 
my illness. I had had no idea there was such a lot of good and 
thoughtful people down Cherry Gardens Court, and even in the 
world outside of it. Putting aside Em and Em’s husband, who ot 
course wrote up that I was to want for nothing, there was Mrs. 
Twitters to make me broths, and Mrs. Risbeck to bring me extra 
blankets for my bed, and all the boys who lived in the court, and 
were in the habit of shouting after me ‘Old Daddy Habbajam,’ 
to take their marbles and buttons and hop-scotch to the end of 
the thoroughfare, so that their noise should not rob me of the 
rest I needed; and there was Rachel Seeley, of course, and one 
whom I had only known a week before my illness came upon me. 
She, I have said, was invaluable to me, and everything that could 
be wished ; and everybody said so too, and let me know it. 

‘They tell me I should have died without you, Rachel,’ I 
remarked when I was allowed to sit up and look about me; ‘and I 
believe I should.’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ she replied curtly enough ; ‘I was sure you would 
live through it, from the first; I told them so.’ 

‘ Ah, you have pulled me through.’ 

‘ Well, if I have, I am glad,’ she answered. 
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‘It’s tit for tat, like, isn’t it ?’ I said. 

She had been almost cheerful till I said that, and then she 
looked dull and grave, and black at once. To remind her of that 
December night of desperation was always to cast her into gloom, 
although she did not seek to evade the subject when it was before 
her. She only looked as if the memory gave her pain, but a pain 
which she was called upon to bear. 

‘No, it is not tit for tat; I can never repay you. Even your 
illness has been all my fault.’ 

‘I don’t see that.’ 

‘ Yes, you do, only you will not own it; and you have been,’ she 
added, ‘so very kind, the only friend I have ever had, that if you 
had died, I don’t know what would have become of me.’ 

‘ That’s a good one, that is,’ I replied. 

I did not know what was a good one, but I could not think of 
any response at the moment, and I dwelt upon her words all the 
rest of the day, and let them harass me at night. It was so 
strange to be thought anything of now, save by Em down in Devon- 
shire; it had seemed of so little account, of no account, whether I 
was out of the world orin it; it was so unlikely that anyone would 
miss me save Bill Hump when he came to take his morning’s spell 
at pier work, and found I was off night duty, and never coming 
back again—that I could not get her words out of my head. 
There was so much gratitude in them, and there was so much feel- 
ing for me, that I felt glad I had not been carted away by the 
parish, but was creeping round to my old self. And when I was 
quite round, it was satisfactory to see that she was very pleased, 
and that I heard her once say, ‘Thank God for it,’ as if I was 
something she’d been praying for. Fancy anyone praying for old 
Habbajam ! I could have died of laughing at the idea, if it wasn’t 
for some baby tears which seemed to come up in my eyes instead. 

I went back to work, finding night duty the hardest job at first 
for anyone in the fever line of business, but getting used to it by 
degrees again, and thankful that the company had kept the place 
open for me, considering the reason which had first put me on the 
shelf. 

I don’t know that I was ever much happier when I had settled 
down really to business, or ever felt that I had more of a home 
about me. Certainly not since my poor wife’s death—nothing like 
it. Rachel Seeley made things so comfortable, seemed to antici- 
pate my little wants so quickly, was always up and doing when I 
came back from duty, and had tea or coffee waiting for me, just as 
Em’s mother would have done had she lived to this day. Rachel 
was part of home—all the home I had. She had made life worth 
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caring about again; I began to think that Cherry Gardens Court 
would be a blessed dull place without her, for she cheered me up 
without being cheerful herself, save by a flash like, which was gone 
as soon as it had come. I never knew a woman more completely 
friendless than herself; nobody seemed to ask for her, to write to 
her; she wrote to nobody, and made no fresh friends. Out of doors, 
and away from the dark little room in the close court in Snow- 
fields, she would not stir if she could help it, and she was as timid 
after dark, they said—I never noticed it myself—as any child. 

Well, I guess the reader knows what was in the wind about 
this time: that I was falling in love with a woman young enough 
to be my daughter, that I was getting.on to behave like an old 
fool, which is one of the worst of fools, for I have tried it myself, 
and the proverb’s as accurate as any that I know of. 

And I ‘ out with it’ too, after one or two nights’ calm reflection 
on the pier, with the mop and pail for company, and the lights on 
the river winking at me, as much as to say, ‘ Well, you are a rum 
un, Habbajam ’—at least, I could fancy they were saying it. 

I told Rachel Seeley that I had got very fond of her, and 
that I didn’t see any particular reason against our making a match 
of it, unless it was that she hated old men very much indeed, and 
me as much as most of them. I said we both seemed out of 
the world rather more than anybody else, and that we were both 
very friendless ; that she had nobody to think of her, and I had 
only Em, who was a good two hundred miles off, and of course 
thought of nothing but her children and her husband, except at 
Christmas, when she sent me two rabbits, a bottle of ketchup of 
her own making, and some slices of cold plum pudding which 
never agreed with me. I said and thought that Rachel and I 
would be happier together, that we understood each other, and 
that together our little earnings would make us comfortabler, with 
one fire to keep up and one rent to pay; and that if all this had 
never crossed her mind before, perhaps she would let it from that 
time, and until she got used to it a bit. 

Rachel listened patiently ; I can see her now with her hands 
clasped together, and her gaze directed to them steadily and even 
sternly. She did not blush in the least, she was not embarrassed ; 
she was even cold and steely over the proposal, as one might be 
who had been offered a situation that was neither worth having nor 
refusing. 

‘You think you would be really happy, Mr. Habbajam, with 
me?’ she asked slowly at last. 

‘IT am sure I should.’ 

‘That I could make this more like home to you ?’ 
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* Decidedly you could.’ 

‘I shouldn’t mind for myself—for I don’t care about myself 
in any way—and if you think it would be better, I don’t object 
at all,’ she said, with too much indifference to make me explode 
into raptures at her consent to my proposal. 

‘Exactly. Thank you, Rachel—thank you,’ I stammered 
forth. 

‘ My life seems to belohg to you, you have said very often,’ she 
continued sadly, ‘and you may share it with your own, if you care 
to do so. Nobody has so great aright. And I will try to keep 
you from ever saying “I was sorry that I asked her.” But , 

Then she stopped, and I thought her face looked whiter and 
harder than I had ever seen it till that morning. 

‘ But—what ?’ I echoed. 

* But you must not worry me with any questions of my past— 
my life before I knew you,’ she went on; ‘you must be satisfied 
that it 1s past, and that I will not think of it, if it is possible. 
You will rest content with the fact that I love no one in it—that 
I hate everybody in it—and that I was very bad.’ 

‘ No—no—I’m sure you were not, Rachel.’ 

‘It is only a bad one, David, that comes to the river as I did 
last December. And so you give a bad one your name,’ she went 
on, * pray understand that—a bad and desperate young woman 
whom God is not likely to forgive.’ 

‘ Come, come, not so hard asall that. There is forgiveness for 
everybody who repents, you know.’ 

‘I have been told so,’ she answered moodily. 

‘ And you have repented ?’ 

‘Oh! my God—yes,’ she cried with excitement at last, ‘if I 
could only atone—only live back a few years—only forget!’ 

I sat staring at her now; this was an exhibition of passion 
very new to me, and yet I must have known that she could be 
very rash and desperate—no one more so. There must have been 
something in my looks to calm her, for she becume her grave self 
very quickly after she had found that they were bent upon her 
sorrowfully and wonderingly enough. 

‘ But I will make you a good wife,’ she repeated, ‘although I 
don’t want you to have me, unless it is your own free wish— 
although I would rather live on alone, just as we are, if you will 
let me.’ 

‘I have made up my mind, Rachel.’ 

‘Very well, then.’ 

So it was arranged that we were to be married, and that for 
ever before her life—the life that I had not shared—was to hang 
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a curtain which no hand of mine should seek to draw aside. The 
present I was to be content with always. I was sure it would 
content me, for I was not a curious man, and I was fond of Rachel 
Seeley. 

We talked about our wedding day presently, and it seemed 
odd that we should fix on the exact day when I had saved her 
life. I had suggested it at first, and she had shivered with 
something like affright at it, at first, also. Then she thought 
again, and said— 

‘Why not? It’s a day memorable for its horror, and I may 
date from it presently the life of an honest woman—which you 
make me, David.’ 

She put her hands in mine with that look of gratitude which 
she seemed to have for me very often, and which had drawn my 
old heart towards her, and the days seemed long in coming to 
December. As the time approached more closely, Rachel’s face, 
I noticed, gathered more of gloom in it, and this I did not like 
and was aggrieved to see. She was almost like a woman afraid 
at the last, and she would say at times, ‘ You are sure—you are 
quite sure, that this is as you wish ?’ and look as if my change of 
mind would have been almost a reprieve. Once I mentioned this, 
and she answered very quickly— 

‘It is for your sake, not for my own, David. I should not 
like to bring unhappiness to you.’ 

‘ But for yourself ?’ 

‘I don’t belong to myself, you know,’ was her reply, ‘ and I 
dread your saying some day, “I wish I had never married her!” ’ 

‘Is that likely ?’ 

‘I hope not. And if the day comes when I shall see upon 
your kind old face the thought that I am troubling you—why, the 
trouble shall not last four-and-twenty hours.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand you, Rachel.’ 

She did not answer me, and, being almost afraid of her answer, 
I did not press her for it. I thought that I should have no trouble 
with her—that she would make a good wife to a man whom it 
did not take much to render satisfied. I fancied we should jog 
on together to the end of my days, an odd couple enough, but in 
our quiet way quite satisfied with one another. And that is a 
remarkable way too, taking couples as they run, poor things. We 
might be the one pair in a thousand, after all, who trotted well in 
harness together—ah! who knows? It isn’t the swellest lot that 
makes it the easiest running also, I know. It was settled that 
Em and Em’s husband were not to be told anything of the matter 
till after the wedding ; it was my wish, and Rachel had no objections 
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to urge. I had myself to please, no one else—and I did not want 
to upset Em’s mind about it, or to get a heap of sound and sensible 
advice from Em’s husband which would only aggravate me. I 
had but myself to please, and it pleased me to get married again. 
That was the simple position of affairs, with which only silly 
people would try to interfere. And they had not time to be 
ridiculous down in Cherry Gardens Court, and only said amongst 
themselves, ‘So old Habbajam is going to marry again! Well, I 
wish him luck ;’ and I thought myself really in luck’s way to get 
so quiet and good-looking a young woman to have me for her 
husband, and me going on for sixty too. 

There was no preparation for the wedding—I did not see any 
signs of even a new dress which Rachel might be working at. 
We were not well off enough for display, and we had not put any 
money by; we did not even intend to ask Mrs. Twitters or Mrs. 
Risbeck to the wedding. It was to be an extremely quiet affair, 
‘with the shadow of the river on it,’ Rachel said with a sigh. 

Two things happened a week before the day we had fixed upon 
to be married, and they happened so closely one after another, that 
it looked as if it was to be or as if it was not to be, according to 
one’s way of looking at it. 

I woke up one afternoon earlier than usual after my day’s ‘ pitch’ 
—that is, my sleep after duty on the pier—and went downstairs 
to chat with Rachel for a little while over her work. Mrs. 
Twitters was not at home, and Rachel was not at work, for I did 
not hear the click-click of the sewing machine as I approached the 
room. I pushed open the door, and said in my usual tone, ‘ May 
I come in ?’ but Rachel did not answer. I went in without invita- 
tion, thinking that the room was deserted; but there was Rachel 
sitting at the table, looking at a small photograph on glass, 
with a cheap gilt frame round it. Her hands were supporting her 
head, and her elbows were planted firmly on the table, and oh! 
the look of misery upon her face. I had never seen her look like 
that before. 

‘Why, Rachel, whose portrait have you got there?’ I asked. 

She sprang up with a half scream, and thrust the photograph 
in her side-pocket very hastily, standing to do so, and trembling 
very much. She opened her mouth to answer me, but no words 
came from it. 

‘Why, I have quite scared you, child,’ I said; ‘you must not 
get so nervous as all this.’ 

‘I am more mad than nervous,’ she replied ; ‘I have been mad, 
oh! these last two years, David.’ 

‘Tut, nonsense! What’s the picture about ?’ 
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‘ About the past,’ she answered very sharply now, and with a 
look that reminded me of the promise I had made. 

‘Ah! yes, yes, [had forgotten. Your pardon, Rachel ; I won’t 
ask any more questions. I can guess whose portrait that is, and 
that’s enough for me.’ 

‘You!’ 

‘But I don’t want to see the villain. I am only sorry to find 
you are thinking of him still.’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ was her slow response; ‘very much 
mistaken.’ 

‘Well, I hope I am.’ 

I tried to think I might be, but it was not a pleasant matter 
for reflection, so late in the day as it was of our engagement, and so 
close upon the time that she would call me husband. I did not 
get over it very readily. I had not got over my dull looks, my 
absent answers to her, when Em’s husband, whom I had not 
expected to see in London for a long while, came that very after- 
noon into the house almost like a ghost, and startled me with his 
loud, hearty greeting. 

And like a ghost, Rachel Seeley regarded him—like a ghost 
risen from the dead. John Grayson stared at her with an amaze- 
ment he could not disguise, and stammered out at last her 
Christian name. 

‘ Rachel—you !’ he said. 

I looked from one to the other, fearing the truth, trying to 
make out what the truth of it all was, and praying that it was 
not as I thought. Isat there like a spectator at a play, and with 
these two raving in it, like the actors. 

‘Yes, it’s Rachel,’ she said at last; ‘are yow very much sur- 
‘prised to see me?’ 

‘I am indeed.’ 

‘You have not come in haste to find me, then,’ she added 
scornfully. 

‘I did not know you were here,’ he answered; ‘I did not think 
you were alive.’ 

‘Did not your doll of a wife tell you that her father’s nurse 
was Rachel Seeley ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered; ‘she had forgotten your name when she 
came home.’ 

‘It was convenient to forget, it was as well to forget,’ she 
answered, 

I had never seen Em’s husband so utterly astonished, so 
completely thrown out of time and tune. We stood with his soft 
felt hat crushed between his strong brown hands, which were 
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shaking very much, and there were big tears i in his eyes despite 
his efforts to keep firm. 

‘I did not know you were alive,’ he said ai in a hoarse 
voice, as if it were the one poor excuse which he could offer her. 

‘Oh! I tried hard to get out of the world, but this old man 
would not let me,’ she replied ; ‘I did my best to die, God knows, 
and end it—all.’ 

‘ What does this mean?’ I ventured to inquire, and Em’s 
husband shook his head and said : 

‘ Best not ask.’ 

* [have a right to ask.’ 

‘I will tell you when she’s gone,’ he replied. 

‘She is not going away,’ I explained. ‘ Her home is in this 
house ; she will be my wife before the fortnight’s over.’ 

‘She! your wife?’ gasped forth Em’s husband, fairly be- 
wildered now. 

‘ Why not ?’ answered Rachel Seeley for herself. 

‘ Because—but,’ he added quickly, ‘you must have guessed 
that I was his daughter’s husband. I remember Em said you 
asked her many questions.’ 

‘I asked if you were once gamekeeper at Hetton Court in 
Dorsetshire,’ Rachel replied, ‘and she said yes. I knew then you 
were the same man who led me wrong.’ 

‘God forgive me!’ he murmured, ‘ how one’s sin comes round 
again! I was sorry, Rachel—God knows, I have been always very 
sorry. Had you stopped at Hetton, I would have made amends.’ 

* Stopped to become the jeer of the place, and to trust in you!’ 
she answered bitterly. 

‘I can’t ask you to believe me,’ he said, ‘and I can’t bring 
back the past, Rachel.’ 

‘I thought I might,’ she said. Then turning to me suddenly, 
she added, ‘ David, though I would have been to you a faithful 
friend, still, I had hoped to be to him ever a reproach, ever a trouble 
that he should be afraid I would bring upon his wife, by telling of 
his treachery, of his love for me, as he called it, before he married 
her, and I should have told her some day what a villain he had 
been, and what he had made of me.’ 

‘You went away; I never heard from you again,’ said John. 

‘TI should have been easy to find, had you wanted to find me,’ 
was her stern reproach. ‘But there, there! I am in the way now. 
You have business with your father-in-law, and I do not want to 
interfere with it.’ 

‘But, Rachel—’ I began. 

She came to me slowly, with both hands extended. 
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‘But you will forgive me, I know, because you have always 
thought so well of me; because your liking for me would have 
made of me your wife, and I might have settled down, and done 
no harm to him or his. I don’t quite know,’ she added, ‘for Iam 
very strange at times. Good-bye.’ 

‘ No—no—not good-bye! I am too old and lonely ; it has gone 
too far now. Oh! don’t leave me,’ I implored. 

‘I think, David, that perhaps Heaven sent this man here so 
that I should not commit the wrong of marrying you, and wrong 
it would have been. For,’ she continued, ‘I was not worthy to be 
your wife. You are a good man.’ 

‘You have atoned for the past by >I began, when she 
stopped me with a wild cry, which blanched the face of both 
listeners. 

‘I have made no atonement,’ she shrieked forth; ‘I am the 
veriest wretch, and the cruellest of women. There is your child, 
John Grayson,’ she said, drawing from her pocket the photograph 
which I had seen her with earlier that day; ‘you have not asked 
after it yet—you have never thought of it till now, perhaps. Look 
at it!’ 

She thrust it into his hands, and he took it and stared at it 
dreamily. 

‘What has become——’ 

‘It died when it was three years old; it was starving with its 
mother, and I killed it.’ 

‘My God!’ exclaimed the man. 

‘I drowned it in the river. Zhat was the scream you heard, 
David—not mine. I was quite prepared and calm. I thought 
we were better out of this world, and would go together to the 
next. Your fault, John Grayson, as well as mine, that I took a 
little life away ; your fault,’ turning now to me, ‘that I came back 
to my awful self, a murderess.’ 

‘ Horrible!’ I whispered. 

‘Yes, I am a horrible woman; but I was good before I knew 
him,’ she said. ‘* Now, which of you two will tell the police to follow 
me, and help to hang me? I don’t care which it is. One of you 
I hope it will be.’ 

She moved towards the street, but no one followed her. She 
had stricken both of us to stone. As she passed John, she took 
the portrait from his nerveless hands, and, with that clutched 
to the bosom of her dress, went out into Cherry Gardens Court, 
and on beyond into the broader thoroughfare, like a woman walk- 
ing in her sleep. 

I never saw Rachel Seeley again. 

F. W. ROBINSON, 
F 











Meserted, 


Au! faded are the joys of summer, 
And weary are my eyes for weeping ; 
In this sad heart no blithe new-comer 
Shall rouse again the joyous leaping. 
Alone beside the river, flowing 
All sullenly from shore to shore, 
I sit and hear the sad wind blowing, 


And stream and breeze sigh, ‘ Nevermore !’ 


The boughs shall take again their brightness, 
The stream shall dance to summer rays, 

But nevermore comes back the lightness, 
To this poor heart, of those old days ; 

The meads may welcome back the swallow, 
The roses blush with ruddy store, 

And bright may bloom both ho!t and hollow, 
But this wan cheek shall bloom no more! 


Alas! that faith should live in maiden, 
And only falseness in her love !— 

That I must bide with sorrow laden, 
And he, light-hearted, freely rove! 

I gave him all my young love’s treasure, 
I took for truth the vows he swore, 

And now I dream in listless leisure, 


And he-—he comes not any more ! 
































*Z must bide with sorrow laden.’ 
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Che Cobledich Cragedp. 


Ir should be stated at the outset that this narrative is not de- 
signed in any degree as an attempt to elucidate the mystery that 
surrounds the Cobledick Tragedy. In fact, its connection with that 
memorable event is so purely collateral, that it is perhaps pre- 
sumptuous to borrow the title. It would have been more accurate 
to have headed the narrative ‘A Railway Accident.’ But in such 
case it is probable that no one would have read it, or, glancing over 
the title, would have thought it was a column from a newspaper 
accidentally transferred to the ‘ Belgravia Annual.’ 

The sole connection of the story with the Cobledick Tragedy is 
that Mr. Smith had been invited to partake of that memorable 
dinner, had accepted the invitation, and was actually on his way to 
town to fulfil his engagement, when the events hereinafter related 
arose to prevent him. But for them, he would certainly have formed 
one of the company seated round that fateful board. Being singu- 
larly fond of plum-pudding, he would, beyond doubt, have eaten 
plenteously, and another victim would have been added to the 
already crowded list. That Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Cobledick 
should have been mysteriously removed in the very prime of life, 
and within three years of the date at which he would have be 
come Lord Mayor, is a melancholy matter to this day talked of at 
city feasts, when the last dish has been served and gentlemen have 
time to turn their minds to higher thoughts, But except in 
respect of his family, or rather of such portions of it as survived the 
dinner, the loss was not irreparable. Like the hereditary monarch, 
the Alderman and Sheriff dies; long live the Alderman and 
Sheriff! Amurath to Amurath succeeds, and the far-reaching 
line of our Lord Mayors, singularly gifted as they invariably are in 
the graces of oratory, and adorned by all the charms of social 
life, is never broken. 

It would have been otherwise had the author of ‘ Underground 
England’ fallen a victim to the mysterious agency which, whether 
in the cloth, in the copper, in the flour, or in the fruit—whether 
added by murderous hands or developed by accidental forces—laid 
low the Cobledick household, and added a new chapter to the un- 
discovered mysteries of sudden death. None but he who planned 
the great v ork would have been worthy to fulfil it. 


Ah! who shall wield again the magic power, 
And the lost clue regain ! 

The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 
Unfinished must remain, 
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‘Underground England’ must have stood through all time a frag- 
ment—massive, if you will, but still a fragment. 

Mr. Smith had run down to Chelmsford a few days previous to 
Christmas Day. Business not unconnected with his literary work 
had called him there, and circumstances conspired to delay his 
return till the last moment. The Cobledicks were to dine at six 
o'clock, an uncomfortably early hour except that it was Christmas 
Day ; and, as the Alderman said, they would have the evening long. 

He said this to meet what he supposed would be Mr. Smith’s 
prejudices, seeing that he himself, following the city fashion, 
frequently dined at half-past five. 

Josiah found that there was a train leaving Chelmsford at 4.13 
on the afternoon of Christmas Day. It would land him in town 
at a quarter-past five, and thus give him time to run home, 
change his dress, and be at the Alderman’s as the clock struck six. 
He would himself have preferred the plan originally designed,—— 
that he should leave Chelmsford on Christmas Eve, so as to sleep 
at home, and move leisurely down to the Alderman’s in the after- 
noon. But, as a rule, the last thing that happened to Josiah was 
to get his own way. ‘The friends he was staying with in Chelmsford 
would not listen to his proposal to go home before the last moment. 
It was they who fixed the train for him—running it a little fine, 
Josiah thought. But they were all so kind and good, it was not for 
him to introduce controversial matter. So he meekly surrendered 
himself, and they in fulfilment of their contract delivered him at 
the station at Chelmsford with three minutes to spare. 

The train was a small one, but the carriages were all pretty 
well filled. There was only one first-class, rather nearer the 
engine than the tail of the train. Josiah, walking past, saw that 
two outer compartments were quite filled, whilst the middle one 
had all the seats occupied, though there did not appear to be 
people to fill it. There was an Elderly Gentleman sitting in the 
corner seat, on what a cabby would call the near side. On the seat 
opposite to him was a pile of rugs; on the seat to his right were a 
portmanteau and one or two small bags. 

This gentleman was of the kind that instinctively caused the 
warm and sedately flowing blood of Josiah to freeze. He cast an 
eye on one of these seats, and looking at the Elderly Gentleman 
with intent to ask whether it was engaged, he met a glance that 
really for the moment left him in some doubt whether his head 
had not been snapped off. The gentleman in the other corner 
was of quite a different type—a cheery, genial old fellow, who had 
had sixty years of life, and had evidently liked it very much. A 
buxom lady, who Josiah at once decided must be his wife, sat 
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opposite to him, and by her side a pretty girl, probably eighteen or 
twenty years old, a perfect and somewhat improved picture of 
what the buxom lady in the corner might have been at her age. 

All this Josiah evolved from his inner consciousness when he 
looked in at the carriage. Having glanced up and down the 
station, and seeing no one about that seemed likely to claim either 
of the vacant seats, he was again about to ask whether they were 
engaged, when once more he felt that curious uncertainty as to 
whether or not his head had been snapped off, and felt that the 
eyes of the Elderly Gentleman were upon him. He walked down 
the train in search of a seat elsewhere, whether in second- or third- 
class carriage. He had paid for a first-class ticket, and would, 
had it been convenient to everyone, have liked to find a seat in a 
first-class carriage. But it was no use disturbing the Elderly 
Gentleman in the corner, and, as the journey was short, second- or 
third-class did not much matter. 

‘Going up, sir?’ said the guard, bustling along. 

‘ Yes,’ said Josiah, hesitating. 

‘ What class ?’ 

‘ Well, I have a first-class ticket, but there doesn’t seem to be 
room.’ 

‘Room here, sir,’ said the guard; ‘make haste, we're just 
going,’ and before Josiah quite knew where he was, he found him- 
self in the carriage, with the happy family at one side and the 
Elderly Gentleman at the other. 

‘ Which side shall I sit on?’ said Josiah meekly. 

‘Whichever you like,’ said a gruff voice from the corner, the 
owner of which made no effort to move either the rugs or the 
portmanteau. 

Josiah would have preferred to ride on the side on which the 
ladies sat, with his back to the engine; but if he had done so, he 
would have faced the Elderly Gentleman. So he carefully and 
respectfully moved the portmanteau und the other bags, and sat 
between the Elderly Gentleman and the Cheerful Spouse. 

Josiah himself had not very much baggage. A small Glad- 
stone bag, a travelling rug and an umbrella was the full quantity. 
These he planted in positions of the greatest possible incon- 
venience to himself, and the least to other people, and prepared 
himself for an unpleasant journey. 

But we never can see one inch beyond our noses. So far from 
being unpleasant, the journey was, whilst it lasted, one of the 
pleasantest he could remember. The Elderly Gentleman, after 
some preliminary growling, went to sleep. The Cheerful Gentle- 
man in the other corner, with the buxom lady and the pretty girl, 
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took Josiah into the family circle from the moment he turned his 
mild and spectacled face towards them. Josiah did not talk much, 
but they rattled away, laughing and talking and treating Josiah 
as if they had known him for twenty years. 

He was quite surprised when the train stopped and he found 
they were at Harold Wood. There were two reasons for sur- 
prise. First, that they had got so far in what seemed so short a 
time, and secondly, because there was no indication in the railway 
guide of intention to stop at this station. Between Chelmsford 
and London they were to stop only once, and that at Romford. 

There was something the matter on the line, the Cheerful 
Gentleman surmised. 

‘There always is,’ the Elderly Gentleman in the corner growled ; 
‘never travel anywhere but something happens.’ 

‘ Well, now,’ said the Cheerful Gentleman, ‘ I have travelled a 
good deal in my time, and I never was in a railway accident in my 
life ; a little late, and that sort of thing, but nothing serious.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the Elderly Gentleman, ‘ my experience is different 
from that. I have travelled a good deal, and don’t remember ever 
having got through without something unpleasant—carriage over- 
crowded, or engine breaks down, or the springs of the cushion 
broken, or another train runs into you.’ 

Except that there was a prospect of being late for dinner, Josiah 
did not regret this stoppage. He had meant to visit Harold Wood 
and look at some bits of broken pottery recently dug up, of which 
he was told the station-master had taken charge. Here was a 
chance thrown in his way, and Josiah, hastily jumping at it, left 
the carriage. All along the train the passengers were leaning 
out of the windows questioning the guard. 

‘ It’s all right,’ he said, in answer to the one question put in 
many voices; ‘ the snow’s drifted on the line two miles ahead. It’s 
not very deep nor very long. I expect it’s cleared by this time. 
But the telegraph wires are broken down with the weight of the 
snow, and we’ve had to send messengers on foot. We shall be off 
in ten minutes.’ 

Ten minutes would be quite enough for Josiah if he could find 
the station-master. The station-master’s house was on the other 
side of the line, and Josiah, buttoning up his coat and bending his 
head against the snow-storm, skipped across the line. 

The station-master was not in. He had gone up the line to 
meet the porter despatched to inquire if the road was clear. 
But his wife was at home, and, much impressed with the card 
which Josiah presented, and on which was printed ‘ Josiah Smith, 
F.R.S.A.,’ she readily produced the treasure. It was a very curious 
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bit of pottery, though grievously damaged by the spade which dug it 
up. Josiah was engrossed in the occupation of fixing the pieces 
together, to get as nearly as possible at the original shape, when 
the station-master’s wife came in and told him the train was going. 
She might even have put it more strongly and said it was gone, 
for when Josiah got to the door he beheld to his horror that it was 
already moving out of the station. Here was a cheerful prospect ! 
To be left at Harold Wood on Christmas Day, with his dinner ready 
in a comfortable house in Clapham Park, was a fearsome prospect. 

Josiah, with all his meekness and retiring disposition, was a man 
of prompt decision. The train was not going at more than a 
walking pace, and there would be no danger in his entering his 
carriage—if he could find it. It would not do to waste time in 
looking for it. Anyone would do. So, dashing across the line, he 
jumped on the footboard of the first carriage he reached, and, un- 
fastening the door, burst in upon the astonished passengers. It was 
a third-class carriage, with plenty of room and a friendly welcome. 

In the mean time the carriage in which Josiah had travelled 
thus far had been a scene of some excitement. When the guard 
came round with the warning cry ‘ Take your seats,’ and the 
passengers who had been standing outside scrambled in amid the 
clangour of the bell, not a note of which had reached Josiah, the 
Cheerful Gentleman and the two ladies began to look out anxiously 
for the eminent antiquary whom they had been entertaining un- 
awares, There was his luggage on the seat—his bag bearing 
his initials, his umbrella, the travelling rug, and a copy of the 
‘ Transactions of the Society,’ which he had meant to read before 
he found how charming was his company. 

‘He’s not coming back,’ said the Elderly Gentleman, much 
annoyed by the persistence of the Cheerful Gentleman, who would 
lean out of the window in search of Josiah. 

‘Don’t you think so?’ said the lady anxiously; ‘ but he’s left 
his things.’ 

‘Oh! they'll be all right,’ said the Elderly Gentleman gruffly ; 
‘ guards look after that sort of thing.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the young lady; ‘but it will be so awkward for 
him without his luggage.’ 

‘Perhaps he’s got his only change of clothes in the bag,’ said 
the Cheerful Gentleman, eyeing the baggage, and looking as pro- 
foundly concerned as if he had sustained some personal loss. 

The bell ceased ringing, the engine shrilly shrieked, and the 
train began to move. ‘I say! we’re going,’ shouted the Cheerful 
Gentleman. ‘ What’s to be done?’ 

‘Oh, sit down,’ said the Elderly Gentleman ; ‘it'll be all right.’ 
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‘I don’t think it will be all right, said the buxom lady, 
bridling up. ‘I daresay you wouldn’t like to have got out, perhaps 
going to pay a visit, and forgotten your things.’ 

‘ Here,’ said the Cheerful Gentleman, growing increasingly ex- 
cited, ‘Tl tell you what we'll do. Let’s throw the things out, and 
the station-master will get them and hand them to him.’ 

No sooner said than done. 

‘Hi! station-master,’ and out went the bag, dropped as 
gently as possible, but still not without grave concussion, on the 
snow. The two ladies, entering eagerly into the accomplishment 
of this happy thought, handed up the umbrella and the rug and 
the copy of the ‘ Transactions,’ which in a moment were flung out 
of the window, whilst the Cheerful Gentleman, with his hands to his 
mouth, bellowed out instructions to the petrified station-master, 
who only knew that baggage was flying out of a first-class window. 

‘ That’s a good thing done,’ said the Cheerful Gentleman, puff- 
ing with the unwonted exercise. ‘ He’ll get them all right, and I 
dare say will be saved a lot of trouble.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the buxom lady, still bridling up, and with her eye 
on the Elderly Gentleman. ‘ You did quite right, my dear. I don’t 
hold with people who sit comfortably in their seats and don’t try 
to help a fellow-creature in misfortune. Was that the station- 
master calling out to you when you were throwing the things out ?’ 

‘No, it was some half-tipsy fellow down in a third-class carriage 
at the back. I could not see him very well, but he had no hat on, 
and had both his arms out gesticulating like a madman. When 
I looked again he was gone; I expect they had pulled him in.’ 

The person thus harshly judged was none other than Josiah. 
He had thought it possible that his friends in the other carriage 
might be looking out for him, and had gone straight to the 
window with intent to catch their eye and reassure them. What 
he beheld was, first, his bag dropped out of the window; then his 
travelling rug ; next his umbrella, companion of many a stroll, and 
finally his last volume of the ‘ Transactions.’ 

The train stopped at Romford in proper order, and the appear- 
ance of Josiah at the carriage-door with agitated inquiry about his 
property created natural consternation. The Elderly Gentleman 
enjoyed it hugely. He chuckled and laughed till he nearly 
choked, which the young lady charitably hoped he would do as soon 
as ever he had left the carriage. It would be awkward, after the 
excitement of the journey,.to have a choked passenger for company. 
If it could be done afterwards, and she not see it, she really would 
not be sorry. As for the Cheerful Gentleman, no words that he 
could find were adequate to express his regret. He had acted for 
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the best, and what could he do now? He would go at once and 
telegraph to the station-master at Harold Wood. Josiah must get 
in the carriage, and talk to his wife, and take no more trouble ; 
which Josiah did, protesting that it was not of the slightest conse- 
quence, and rather hinting that if there was anything that could 
add to the pleasure of a railway journey, it was to have your 
baggage from time to time thrown out of the carriage window. 

But presently the Cheerful Gentleman, with his face appreci- 
ably longer, came back with the station-master and a melancholy 
story. The wires were broken down, and there were no means of 
communicating with Harold Wood till seven o’clock, when the 
down train from London, stopping at every station, would call 
there. What was to be done? The Cheerful Gentleman proposed 
that he should wait at Romford till this train came up, go down 
for the luggage, bring it back, and deliver itat any address Josiah 
would name. In the mean while Josiah could go on and talk to 
his wife, which he appeared to think was an arrangement compen- 
sating for any of the current ills of life. 

This Josiah would not hear of, nor did he listen with more favour 
to the proposal that a porter should be sent down, and that the 
luggage should come on by the train. The fact is,—and it was this 
that paled the cheek of Josiah when there was burned in upon his 
brain the sudden picture of his bag imbedded in the snow after 
being mysteriously ejected from the window,—the manuscript of 
* Underground England’ was locked within it. His umbrella, his 
travelling rug, and the other contents of the bag might take their 
chance; but this he must see to himself. ; 

So it was arranged. The Cheerful Gentleman undertook to 
telegraph to Alderman and Sheriff Cobledick on arrival in town, 
and Josiah—smiling a little feebly, it is true, but still putting a 
brave face on it—protested that everything was of no consequence, 
made himself up for a dreary two hours’ wait at Romford, and saw 
the train that was to nave taken him to London steam out of the 
station, the Cheerful Gentleman transformed into one of the most 
miserable of men, whilst the Elderly Gentleman was in danger of 
apoplexy owing to the violence of ill-represced chuckling. 

Josiah found his baggage all right at Harold Wood, and, 
catching the last train, arrived in Liverpool Street at nine o'clock. 
He had had no dinner, and it was now too late to go out to Clap- 
ham Park. But the papers next morning gave an account of the 
dinner of which, save for this odd accident, he would have par- 
taken, and he felt that, but for the kindly interposition of the 
Cheerful Gentleman, he would have keen at that moment even as 
Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Cobledick. 


HENRY W. LUCY, 
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For LZove’s Sake. 


WueEN John Jackson returned, after a three years’ absence, to Wye- 
land, he found that both his ancient home and himself had under- 
gone more changes than he knew. The place struck upon him with 
a strange aspect, and had no answering welcome to give that which 
he extended to it. There were new names above the low-browed 
doors in the straggling High Street, and new faces beneath them. 
The deep peace of the once tranquil fields which ringed the little 
town was troubled by the incursions of navigator and collier. Coal 
had been found upon the Heath Estate, and blackened pit-frames 
and heaps of unsightly refuse made hideous the heart of rural 
solitude. The purling brook in which he had bathed as a lad was 
now an evil-smelling sewer. Many of his old acquaintances, at 
the sight of whom his heart leapt, failed to recognise him, and 
were painfully indifferent in their greetings when his identity was 
recalled to their minds. His old sweethearts were all either 
married or engaged, and, oppressed by the dignity of present or 
coming matronhood, would flirt no more. Some were even dead. 
All these things saddened him, and the happy boyhood of three 
short years ago seemed to be centuries away. 

‘I really do feel dreadfully old,’ he said to his cousin Amy, as 
they sat together in the dusk, ‘ quite patriarchal. I must have 
known Adam and Noah, and been a personal friend of Abraham, 
only I’ve forgotten all about them. Everything here is so altered ; 
both place and people seem changed completely. As I remember 
myself three years ago, I was rather a favourite here, and now 
nohody seems to remember or to take any interest in me. I sup- 
pose it is stupid, though natural, to expect to find things as you 
left them.’ 

‘ And do you find me changed ?’ asked Amy. 

‘ More than anybody or anything else.’ 

* Not disagreeably, I hope ?’ 

‘Not disagreeably at all. Quite the contrary. You were a 
girl when I left you, and now you are a woman—and a very pretty 
woman too, Amy.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the girl, with a laugh and a half-sigh, ‘ yow are not 
changed, I see.’ 

‘IT am afraid I am, though,’ answered John. ‘ The three years 
that have made a woman of you have made a man of me. One is 
a man at three-and-twenty, I suppose ?’ 
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‘I suppose so,’ said Amy, with another sigh. ‘ Ah, the dear 
old days! We shall never see them again, Jack.’ 

‘We may see happier, Amy, though they will be spent apart.’ 

He could not see the pained look upon his companion’s face, 
as she looked towards him through the gathering dusk, and, in his 
distraction, did not notice her quickened breathing. 

‘Why should they be spent apart?’ she asked presently. 
‘ Could not your work be as well done here as in London ?’ 

‘Quite as well. Perhaps better.’ 

‘Then why not stay? Oh Jack, don’t refuse! The house and 
the farm are my own now uncle has gone. You know how wel- 
come you are. I have more than I can ever want. Mr. Sampson 
says the last year’s income was over six hundred. What can I do 
with all that? Stay here, Jack, and let us revive old times.’ 

‘No, Amy. Don’t think me proud or ungrateful. But I must 
not be a pensioner even on your bounty, and that is what it would 
a 

‘ Jack!’ said the girl in a pained tone. 

‘That is what it would be, Amy; there is no other word for 
it. No; I must go back to London and work. I can see my 
way to bread and cheese now, and shall get something better, I 
hope, in a little time.’ 

The girl rose from her seat, and paced the room. 

‘Jack,’ she broke out passionately, ‘I cannot bear it. When 
I think of you toiling and slaving for bare life in London while 
I live in comfort here, and every crust I eat and every thread I 
wear bought by money that should have been yours, I feel as if 
I should go mad with shame and anger. It is shameful! What 
right had your father to beggar you to make merich? I can’t 
live here, and I won’t. I'll go away and work as you do.’ 

‘You are far too sensible, Amy, I am sure, to do anything so 
ridiculous. And whatever may have been my father’s feelings re- 
garding me, I believe he did the best thing possible in leaving the 
farm to you. Nothing but poverty would ever have made me 
work. Iam of some use in the world as it is, and shall be more 
some day.’ 

The girl returned to her seat, and was silent for some little 
time. Then she asked: 

‘Tell me your plans, and your life in London.’ 

‘There is not much to tell. My plans are simply to go on 
working till I can get a comfortable living for myself. My life is 
happy enough. I have at last learned the great secret, that the 
man who works is happier than the man who doesn’t. I like my 
work, and I think I shall succeed in it.’ 
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‘What do you mean by “succeed ”?’ 

‘I think I shall make a little name for myself, and be well 
thought of by my fellow-workers in time, and that I shall be able 
to lead my own life in my own way.’ 

‘Your ambition is more modest than it used to be, Jack.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Jack, with a sad smile; ‘a good deal more 
modest. I don’t know anything better that could happen to a 
man who suffered under too high a notion of his own abilities 
than to be thrown on his own resources in the London press world. 
One can’t turn a corner without coming across a dozen cleverer 
fellows than oneself. A man who starts with such ambitions as I 
had when I started, and who keeps them after such a three years’ 
experience as I have had, is pretty likely, I should say, to be 
worthy of his own opinion.’ 

‘ Have you many friends in London ?’ 

‘I believe I have as many friends, Amy, as any man who ever 
lived. Real friends, I mean. I shall never be able to repay the 
kindnesses I have received from some of them. They are splendid 
fellows. Most of them might be more moral, and all of them might 
be more industrious; but they could not be more generous, more 
helpful, more happy in their friends’ success. I believe firmly, 
Amy, that if you want friendship and all the virtues it breeds, 
you must come to Bohemia for them. I don’t want to disparage 
respectability ; but it does seem to me that directly a man begins 
to pay income-tax he loses his sympathies.’ 

‘I have heard that theory before, said Amy. ‘But you may 
find friendship outside Bohemia, Jack. I don’t know that my 
sympathies have degenerated at all, although I pay income-tax, 
or at least Mr. Sampson pays it for me.’ 

‘ You will never be anything but what you always have been, 
Amy—the dearest girl in the world.’ 

Simple and chivalrous soul as he was, he could not have con- 
ceived a more cruel torment than the tone of voice and form of 
words wherein he spoke. Gratitude and tender regard and playful 
affection were all expressed there, and yet the tears welled up in 
the girl’s heart as she listened, and, but that they were held re- 
solutely back, would have dimmed the eyes that regarded their 
idol through the fast gathering gloom. She was silent, fearing to 
trust her voice, and Jack, too, held his peace for a little time. 

‘ You were always my confidante in the old time, Amy,’ he said 
presently. ‘A man must have somebody to tell his secrets to, at 
least I must, and I should like to tell you a little story.’ 

She waited, more than ever afraid to speak, and he went on, 
taking her silence for consent. 
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‘You have heard of Mrs. Farnaby, the authoress? A friend of 
hers took me to one of her evening receptions and introduced me, 
and she was kind enough to give me a standing invitation for the 
season. It was the one house that was open to me in London, and 
I cannot tell you how dear those evenings were to me, and how 
they stood out from the rest of the dreary week. One night I 
found myself seated next to a young lady whom I had not seen 
before. She struck me particularly by reason of a strong likeness 
I saw, or fancied I saw, in her to you. I spoke to her on some 
commonplace topic, and we fell into a conversation that lasted 
the whole evening, until she went away in the company of an 
elderly lady who seemed to be her chaperon, or guardian, or com- 
panion, whatever the phrase is. She was there next night, and 
every night after, and we were together a great deal. I assure you 
honestly, Amy, that until the season came to a finish, and Mrs. 
Farnaby’s receptions ceased for the year, I had no notion of my 
real feelings towards the girl. But it struck me suddenly, as I 
was dressing for the last of the evenings, that I was in love with 
her. I went to the house with the intention of doing something 
decisive—what, I did not know myself. She did not come. I 
waited the whole evening, hoping for her appearance long after all 
reasonable chance had passed, and at last went home, feeling as I 
had never felt before. I could not work or sleep for thinking of 
her. 

‘ Nearly four months passed before I saw her again. I was 
walking in the Regent’s Park late one afternoon in December. There 
was half-frozen snow on the ground, and more in the sky waiting 
to fall. I was thinking about her, and I felt dull and miserable. 
I sat down upon a bench and lit my pipe, and tried to drive her 
from my mind by thinking of a story I was writing at the time. 
But I could think of nothing but her. The night was closing in, 
and a park-keeper came and told me that the gates would soon be 
closed and I must go. AsI rose to obey, a woman’s figure flut- 
tered by me. The light was dim under the trees, and she passed 
quickly at some distance. But I knew her. It was she, the girl 
I had lost. 

‘TI could not tell you, Amy, how the story she told moved me. 
It was a commonplace story enough, I suppose. Her aunt, the 
lady who had accompanied her to Mrs. Farnaby’s, had lost the 
income on which they had lived, by a piece of heartless rascality, 
The injustice was so flagrant that I cannot conceive how the law of 
any country could countenanceit. But legal redress was impossible 
according to the highest opinions, and they were ruined. They 
had never been rich, but they had had enough for comfort, and now 
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they were reduced to complete poverty, and were earning their 
living as best they could. A far-away relative had discovered them— 
a successful man of business with whom they had never had any 
communication for many years. He had offered them assistance, 
and for some time their burden had been greatly lightened by his 
aid, though they still worked for themselves and preserved their 
independence as much as they could. Their relative’s help had 
been continued for some time, they suspecting no ulterior motive, 
when one day he proposed to the aunt for the hand of the girl. 
The aunt made no definite reply, merely promising to use her in- 
fluence on his behalf. The offer was refused—and refused, I believe, 
Amy, for my sake—and he withdrew his assistance, and left them 
to fight their way as best theycould. She told me ai! this quietly 
and calmly as we walked together. I can tell you what she said, 
but what actor could hope to imitate the calm despairing resignation 
of her voice and manner. I told her that if she would put her 
destiny into my hands, she should never know a want I could supply. 
I told her that I loved her, and had loved her since the first 
moment I had seen her. I pleaded hard—all in vain. Her place, 
she said, was with her aunt, to whom she owed everything, and she 
would never consent to cripple me by adding the burden of their 
poverty to my own. I argued against her resolution—all in vain. 
She was adamant. She said, frankly and freely, that she returned 
my affection, but she begged me to believe that any renewal of my 
proposal would only increase her trials, I longed to offer her assist- 
ance, but I dared not do it, and she left me, begging me to make 
no attempt to follow her. For days after I haunted the spot on 
which we parted, and at last I saw her. She told me that she had 
secured an engagement as companion to a maiden lady, and that. 
she left London next day. I renewed my pleadings, still in vain. 
I asked for a souvenir, some little trifle by which to remember 
her, and she gave me a photograph. I have never seen her since.’ 

There was silence for a moment, broken only by the twitter of 
the leaves in the garden without. 

‘A woman worth loving,’ said Amy when she could trust her 
voice. 

He heard the words, and knew nothing but what they told him. 
Filled with his own thoughts, he had no wit to read the heart of 
the woman who spoke—and speech is surely in many ways the 
weakest dialect of human language. 

‘ Have you the photograph with you?’ she asked presently. 

He took it from his pocket and gave it into her hand, which 
trembled a little as she took it. She walked to the window to 
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examine it by the faint light that yet filtered through the 
leaves. 
‘ What is her name?’ she asked. 
‘T shall never speak her name again, Amy. Do not ask me.’ 
‘Car je aime trop pour que je dis 
Qui j’ose aimer, 
Et je veux mourir pour ma mie 
Sans la nommer, 


quoted Amy, with an attempt at a laugh which was hardly a 
success. ‘ But suppose I know it ?’ 

‘How could you know it?’ asked Jack. 

‘ Because I am a witch,’ answered Amy, ‘ and know everything. 
Come, will you tell me, or shall I tell you ?’ 

‘Tell me.’ 

‘What do you say to Ada Stanley ?’ 

Jack rose to his feet, thunderstruck ; but before he could speak, 
a light step was heard advancing along the gravel of the garden 
path, and a female form darkened the window. 

‘The lady herself,’ continued Amy, ‘ just in the nick of time. 
Miss Ada Stanley, Mr. John Jackson.’ 

A light knock came at the door, and a neat and rosy-cheeked 
country lass entered the room, bearing in her hand a lamp. She 
was followed by a middle-aged man, tall and strongly built, and 
dressed in dark grey broadcloth. A noticeable man, with a pecu- 
liar set expression on his face. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Tescam,’ said Amy. ‘You know my 
cousin, I think.’ 

Mr. Tescam bowed, and extended his hand towards John, who 
took it mechanically, without removing his eyes from Ada, who 
stood trembling just within the window. 

‘I was just thinking of taking a stroll in the garden, Mr. 
Tescam,’ went on Amy, ‘if you would favour me with your arm. 
I’ve no doubt my cousin and Miss Stanley will be able to amuse 
themselves for a little time without our help.’ 

The stranger offered his arm with a formal and rather old- 
fashioned courtesy, and they left the room together and passed up 
the garden walk in silence. They reached a rustic bench beneath 
the drooping branches of an aspen, and here Amy quitted her 
companion’s arm and took her seat. 

‘You have something to say to me,’ she said wearily. All the 
sprightliness of a moment ago had vanished. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Tescam, slowly ‘I have something to say to 
you which is soon said—I have come to say “ good-bye.”’ 

She could see that the set expression of his face, dimly dis- 
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cernible through the evening gloom, had deepened; and that the 
hand which held the lappel of his coat clutched it hard. 

‘Why “ good-bye” ?’ she asked. 

‘It is best,’ he said simply, struggling hard with some inward 
passion which he could scarce repress. ‘So long as I remain here, 
so long as I see you, I must speak, and I know that there is no 
hope; I must get away from you and fight it down. I am trem- 
bling now, only at the pressure of your hand upon my arm and at 
the sound of your voice.’ 

The clutching fingers tightened in their grasp, as if they would 
have stilled the beating of the heart below. 

‘When I think, he went on, with his gathering passion 
battling with the strong restraint he put upon himself—‘ when I 
think that another suitor might appear who should be more fortu- 
nate, and who should become to you all that I dream, day and 
night, of being to you—when I think that I should stand by and 
see you happy in his love, nursing his children, I feel as if I 
should go mad. I am mad now, at this moment, when I think 
of it.’ 

Had the successful rival whom his heated imagination had 
conjured up stood before him in veritable flesh and blood, as he 
stood there with extended hands clenched before him, his life 
would not have been worth a pin’s purchase. With a strong 
effort he controlled himself and went on, after a vain attempt to 
moisten his dry lips with his drier tongue. 

‘You see,’ he said. ‘Ifthe mere thought of such things have 
such an effect upon me, what would their reality be? I must go 
away and leave you. It is the only thing to be done. I have no 
right to persecute you with my protestations, and so long as I 
remain here I must speak.’ 

He paused, perhaps expecting some answer, but she was 
silent. 

‘Good bye,’ he said, extending his hand. 

‘ What if I will not say “ good-bye” ?’ 

He withdrew his hand with a quick catch of his breath. 

‘What if I asked you not to go, but to remain ?’ 

Again he made no answer, but stood looking at her through 
the dusk, breathing heavily. 

‘I do ask you to remain,’ she said, rising, ‘ and to forget the 
answer I have given you.’ 

She had expected some wild outbreak of passion in answer to 
these words. But all he did was to throw one arm about her and 
press her to the heart whose quick throb was audible in the utter 
stillness of the night. And so, for a moment, they stood. 
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‘ There is one thing of which I must warn you,’ Amy continued. 
‘If I come to you, it is with no more than the clothes Iwear. I do 
not do you the injustice to think that you love me for what you 
think I shall bring you; but I must, in justice to myself and you, 
tell you this. This property is mine so long as I remain single. 
When I marry, it passes to the next-of-kin, John Jackson. You 
knew my uncle, and how strange his ideas were upon many 
subjects. If you choose to take me, penniless as I am, I am 
yours.’ 

He bent over her, murmuring inarticulate words of passionate 
love. What did he care for lands or money ? 

‘T have enough for both,’ he said. ‘ Let it go, without another 
thought.’ 

‘ Egad,’ said a voice at which they both started. ‘I seem to 
have got out of the frying-pan into the fire.’ 

‘Good evening, Mr. Quodling,’ said Amy, calmly. ‘ You 
couldn’t have come at a luckier moment.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’ returned Mr. Quodling, with a short fat 
laugh. ‘Iwas beginning to think I was very much in the way. 
There’s a couple in the parlour—your cousin John and Miss Stan- 
ley—in a state of most complicated misery, chiefly due, I think, to 
my appearance. So I relieved em of my company and came 
out here, and, by Jove !—what quarter’s the moon in, Tescam ?’ 

Mr. Quodling was the one solicitor and land-surveyor of the 
district, and was a widower and a misogynist, having expended the 
whole of his admiration of the fair sex (at least, according to local 
report) upon the composition of the epitaph of Mrs. Quodling, 
deceased. 

‘Mr. Tescam,’ said Amy, ignoring the solicitor’s ‘flippancy, 
‘has done me the honour to request my hand.’ (Mr. Quodling 
whistled.) ‘I have accepted his proposal, and have informed him 
of the clause in my uncle’s will which provides that the property I 
at present hold goes, on my marriage, to my next-of-kin—my cousin 
John, of course.’ 

Mr. Quodling stared blankly at the speaker. 

‘Mr. Tescam is quite content with the arrangement,’ proceeded 
Amy, with a calmly business-like aspect and tone, ‘so that ycu 
will consider the matter settled, and take the necessary steps.’ 

‘Why, what on earth ?’ began Quodling, with a bewildered 
face, but Tescam cut him short. 

‘Miss Jackson has stated the case quite correctly,’ said he; 
‘and I hope there will be no more delay than necessary.’ 

‘But I protest,’ said Mr. Quodling, ‘against my client robbing 
herself in 
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‘Don’t trouble yourself to protest at all, Mr. Quodling,’ said 
Amy. Then, in a rapid undertone, ‘Be quiet, and say nothing. 
What business is it of yours ?’ 

She moved away with Tescam, and left Quodling planté la. 

‘Is the woman mad?’ gasped the lawyer, ‘or is it a dream ? 
There’s no such provision in the will at all—I know it by heart.’ 

He stopped, as though struck by an idea which aided him in 
the solution of the difficulty. 

‘ Well, I’m blessed ! this 2s a go!’ he exclaimed. And, having 
thus relieved his feelings, he followed the couple into the house. 

‘ Jack,’ said Amy, as she entered on Tescam’s arm, ‘I have 
something to tell you which concerns us both. Sit still, Ada—I 
am by no means sure that it doesn’t concern you too.’ 

With this preface she repeated what she had already com- 
municated to the lawyer, upon whom Jack turned for assurance. 
Mr. Quodling, with his hands thrust to the bottom of his pockets, 
and his eyes examining the ceiling, backed Amy’s statement, with 
the internal addition, ‘ Lord forgive me!’ 

Jack sat, glaring about him, stunned by his unexpected ac- 
cession to fortune. 

‘Am I mad?’ he asked, unwittingly quoting Mr. Quodling. 

‘Oh no, said that worthy, ‘yow ain’t mad.’ He bestowed a 
glance on Amy, as though to say, ‘ That way madness lies,’ and 
turned his eyes again to the ceiling. 

Jack crossed the room to where Ada sat, the colour of a peony, 
and took her hand. 

‘Amy,’ he said, ‘confidence for confidence—you have intro- 
duced me to your future husband. Let me make known to 
you—1my future wife.’ 

HENRY GEORGE MURRAY. 
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A Aermon from ature. 


Sap were the winter nights, 
Hoarse with wind’s roaring, 

Vanished all earth’s delights 
"Neath the rain’s pouring ; 

In the mirk midnight sky 
Flickered wan fires, 

Coldly and fitfully, 

- Like dead desires ! 


Like sprites unblest that roam 
Where wild waves welter, 

E’en in the grave no home 
Finding, nor shelter, 

Flamed the drear northern lights 
O’er earth distressed, 

All through the winter nights 
Preaching unrest, 


Worn with much storm and stress, 
Earth sank to sleeping, 
Cloud-curtain comfortless 
Light from her keeping ; 
Then in the dawning grey 
tose a still voice, 
Whispering far away, 
‘ Wake and rejoice !’ 


Over the southern sea, 

Aye drawing nearer, 
Swelled the brave harmony 
Stronger and clearer ; 
Waves gave a burden back, 

From shore and fell 
Fleeted the brooding rack, 
Charmed by that spell. 


Now higher mounts the sun 
In might ascendent, 

Hills that showed drear and dun 
Shine forth resplendent ; 

Leaf, bud, and bant alike 
Flash back the ray, 

Crowned are mead, shaw, and dyke 
With silver spray. 


Slowly the ocean heaves, 
Hued as the beryl, 
Now to its image cleaves 
No thought of peril : 
Nothing it tells of care 
Nor dread concealing, 
Only a promise fair 
Of mirth and healing. 


Lie down and take thy rest 
Where gulls are sweeping 

Over the ocean’s breast, 
Where waves are leaping 

Out on the sunny reef; 
Making good cheer, 

Rest thee, and win relief 
From doubt and fear! 


Life is not all a-mort, 
Though night be bitter, 

Though all too swift and short 
Morning-time’s glitter ! 

Why will ye backward gaze, 
Nursing your sorrow ? 

Fair shine our passing days, 
Why not each morrow ? 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 





Mrs. and Miss Bellingham. 


I. 


Tue career of Sir Algernon Everton, K.C.B., had been unambitious, 
perhaps, but it had been certainly prosperous altogether. He 
had entered the Government service quite as a young man, and 
had risen gradually to a position of real importance and distinction. 
It is true that from time to time the interest of certain political 
personages had been exercised on his behalf; but, nevertheless, his 
own merits had been in truth amply sufficient to justify his 
advancement. He had been an excellent clerk; he was now 
judged to be an admirable commissioner. He was so well versed 
in the traditions of his office; he could boast so prolonged an 
experience as a Government servant. When the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the time being contemplated any changes in 
the fiscal arrangements of the country, he invariably took counsel 
with Sir Algernon in the first instance. For Sir Algernon was 
‘a learned Theban’ on such subjects. He was one of those exalted 
functionaries, largely concerned in the national taxation and 
assessment, who fill dignified positions at Somerset House, drawing 
very handsome salaries, occupying easy-chairs in Turkey-carpeted 
apartments, much splendour of stationery strewing their leather- 
covered tables, and with obsequious troops of clerks and messengers 
prompt to attend their presence and receive their dictates imme- 
diately upon the sounding of their hand-bells. 

Sir Algernon’s friends said of him that he did not look more 
than fifty, but there were several critics who alleged of him that 
he must assuredly be upwards of sixty. All agreed that he was 
‘ well preserved, while it was not suggested that he resorted to 
any special artifices to repair or to conceal those injuries of wear 
and tear which the flight of time and the processes of nature 
inflict upon humanity. He dressed with very good taste and 
judgment, and he took great care of himself. His figure retained 
much of the slimness of youth, if something of the stiffness of 
age affected his movements. His thin grey hair was heedfully 
arranged, as though he valued it the more because of its scarce- 
ness; his chin and cheeks were closely shaven; there were people 
who described him as looking like an ‘elderly light comedian.’ 
This may have been further due to a certain studied and rather 
elaborate grace of manner which distinguished him. He laid 
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great stress upon ‘manner.’ He had been known to assert that 
the state, if not the universe, was governed by ‘manner.’ Asa 
politician he had not asserted himself, or perhaps had been careful 
not to commit himself. He did not withhold, however, that he 
entertained strong views touching the adjustment of taxation. 
The nation that thoughtfully and properly adjusted its taxation 
was, he maintained, well assured of happiness and prosperity. A 
people could hardly ask for more, he opined, than that its taxation 
should be duly adjusted, and that its rulers and governors should 
be graced with ‘ manner.’ 

Sir Algernon had not absolutely married for money, but 
accident or prudence on his own part had brought him in the 
neighbourhood of money, and he had married a rich wife. It 
was not an objection in his eyes that Miss Hester Simkins’ fortune 
had resulted from her progenitors’ connection with the soap and 
candle trade. Her gold smelt neither of ‘ mottled’ nor of tallow. 
She was not beautiful, nor was she particularly accomplished ; 
but she was a pleasant, amiable, sagacious sort of woman, and she 
fairly adored her Algernon. She was captivated by his grace of 
bearing and courtly airs; by his good looks—-as a young man he 
had been deemed to be remarkably handsome. To her ears his 
method of speech, his measured utterance, his modulated tones, 
had been as exquisite music. She accepted devoutly that wifely 
creed—which not every wife adopts, however—that the whole 
world might be ranged without discovery of the superior, or even 
the equal, of her husband. He had at no time professed for her 
any extravagance of affection; he had never posed before her as 
a Romeo; the system of ‘manner’ of which he was the advocate 
and representative scarcely permitted any expression in a senti- 
mental direction. But certainly he had always treated her with 
respect and consideration, and even with kindness, the ways and 
habits of the man both physical and mental being borne in mind. 
They had lived together happily encugh, as all agreed who had no 
very sublimated views as to the nature and constitution of happi- 
ness. One child only, a son—Herbert, generally known as Bertie 
Everton—had been born of their marriage. 

Hester Simkins, at all times proud of her husband, even when 
he was only to be described rather humbly as ‘a clerk in Somerset 
House,’ was prouder still when he attained his present advanced 
state of honour and dignity, and could boast himself K.C.B., and 
‘one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners.’ She did not long survive, 
however, to share in Sir Algernon’s success and preferment, or to 
be addressed as Lady Everton. 

For some time after his wife’s decease Sir Algernon lived in a 
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condition of what may be called elegant repose and retirement. 
He took possession of a small house in Mayfair—‘ a bijou residence,’ 
as the auctioneer had it, ‘ well suited to a bachelor of position.’ 
He entered society but little, although he did not wholly renounce 
its pleasures. His official cares and the education of his son were, 
he said, sufficient occupation for him. But nobody quite credited 
the announcement. 

Presently he was often asked what he intended to do with 
Bertie. He answered with an air of candour, ‘Bertie is a very 
good boy, but he is not clever. That is the fact; I cannot disguise 
it from myself. Otherwise I should be tempted to be ambitious 
concerning him. I should look forward to his career very hope- 
fully. As it is, I think the Government service offers him the 
best opening. It will ensure him a provision for life, and will not 
overtax his abilities. He must be content to begin, at any rate, 
as his father kegan before him.’ 

Sir Algernon was careful, however, that Bertie should not 
enter the office of which his father was chief. ‘ Invidious remarks,’ 
he said, ‘might be made.’ Bertie, having passed the Civil Service 
examination very creditably, duly received his appointment as a 
junior clerk in the statistical department of the Ways and Means 
branch of the Government service. It appeared that he had given 
satisfaction to the leading functionaries of his office. He was 
punctual in his attendance, and he wrote a‘ good hand. He 
pretended to little of his father’s charm of manner, but he was 
gentlemanly nevertheless; he bore himself pleasantly, and he was 
what is generally known as ‘ well-spoken.’ He was good-looking, 
if his face lacked expression somewhat, and his features were 
rather heavily moulded. He presented little personal resemblance 
to his father. Indeed, Sir Algernon had been heard to say 
regretfully of his son that he was ‘a thorough Simkins.’ Still, 
Bertie was popular in his own circle. He dressed soberly in well- 
fitting clothes ; his hair was clipped as closely as the hair of the 
other young men of the period; his collars and cuffs were as 
white and stiff as any other collars and cuffs discoverable in 
London. He was of symmetrical figure, and he danced well. 
He was not shy, and he owned the valuable social quality of always 
having something to say, if it might not be ever anything of 
particular value, novelty, or significance. Into further description 
of Bertie Everton it is perhaps needless to enter. 
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Il. 


Str ALGERNON and his son were dining together, and as they 
dined they discussed many topics pleasantly enough. Sir Algernon 
made it a rule to maintain his magic of manner, even in the 
presence of Bertie. He always treated Bertie with the same 
gracious politeness he accorded even to the general public ad- 
dressing complaints or inquiries to the Commissioners at Somerset 
House. But of course the father permitted himself a certain 
freedom, not to say levity or jocosity, of speech which the com- 
missioner could scarcely have indulged in. 

‘What may be the attraction at Beachville?’ Sir Algernon 
was asking. ‘Is it the presence of the Bellinghams ?’ 

‘ Well, it does so happen that the Bellinghams are at Beach- 
ville,’ Bertie answered, reddening a little. 

‘So I heard. And does the fact account for your frequent 
visits to Beachville from Saturday to Monday ?’ 

‘ Well, I’m fond of Beachville, it’s so wonderfully bracing ; and 
I think the Bellinghams are very nice,’ said Bertie evasively. 
‘ Mrs. Bellingham is considered to be a particularly fine woman.’ 

‘Yes. And Adela Bellingham is thought to be a very pretty 
girl, isn’t she?’ 

‘Very pretty, I think. I didn’t know that you knew the 
Bellinghams, though.’ 

‘I knew Jack Bellingham very well at one time. He has 
been dead some years now. He was in the diplomatic service. I 
rather lost sight of him at last. He was one of those men who 
are generally said to be nobody’s enemy but their own. He ran 
through a good deal of money, I believe. But I suppose he left 
some behind him for his widow and his child?’ 

‘TI hardly know,’ said Bertie. ‘Mrs. Bellingham seems to be 
well off enough. But of course she does not speak of her pecu- 
niary circumstances to me. She wouldn’t, you know.’ 

‘I suppose not, as yet,’ observed Sir Algernon, musingly. 
‘But no doubt she has means more or less. According to my 
experience, every woman has some money. I mean, of course, the 
women one meets in society. There is always an uncle or an 
aunt, a godfather or a godmother, who has been putting money by 
in a stocking and is good for a legacy some day or other. Still, 
Miss Bellingham is hardly to be accounted a good match, unless 
her face is to be accepted as a fortune. She comes of very good- 
looking people, certainly. As a young man Jack Bellingham was 
singularly handsome. Of Mrs. Bellingham it is enough to say 
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that she is one of the Vanes, and that her mother was a Beamish. 
The Vanes and the Beamishes have always been, you know, what 
modern slang calls “ professional beauties.” But of course, like a 
good many other fine women, she’s not so young as she has been.’ 

‘She speaks very frankly about her age. She was married at 
seventeen, it seems. She is now, as she owns, thirty-five.’ 

‘And she calls that frankness? But there is always a leaven 
of fraud about a woman’s frankness. However, there is no reason 
why she should be more accurate about her age than others are. 
She’s quite right to be and to look as young as she can as long as 
she can. Of course, some day or other Time comes round with 
his census-paper and insists upon having it accurately filled up.’ 

‘I wish you could take a trip to Beachville, sir, and renew 
your acquaintance with the Bellinghams. I first met them, you 
know, at Lady Loveless’s in the winter.’ 

‘I have thought of running down to Beachville for a day or 
two. I want change badly enough, and what people call ozone, 
without perhaps knowing what that means. Nobody talked about 
ozone when I was a young man. But that’s a long time ago, 
youll say. If I should go down to Beachville I shall, no doubt, 
renew my acquaintance with the Bellinghams. However, you 
will understand that I don’t intend to play Mephistopheles to 
your Faust, Bertie.’ 

‘I don’t think I quite understand, sir.’ 

‘I mean that I am not going to walk about and away with 
Martha at the back of the scene, while you philander in the 
foreground with Gretchen. No doubt Miss Adela Bellingham 
plays Gretchen to perfection.’ 

‘You'll find Mrs. Bellingham much too young and too good- 
looking for the part of Martha, sir.’ 

‘ Well then, Bertie, you shall walk about and away with Mrs. 
Bellingham while I philander with Gretchen. Or we'll take 
turns.’ 

‘All right, sir, said Bertie, laughing. ‘But I am quite sure 
you'll like Mrs. Bellingham.’ 

‘ And Miss Bellingham ?’ 

‘And Miss Bellingham too, without doubt.’ 

‘ But there is one thing I should wish thoroughly to understand, 
Bertie,’ said Sir Algernon in a more serious tone. ‘ You are not 
engaged to Miss Bellingham? There is no secret agreement 
between you?’ 

‘Oh dear, no,’ answered Bertie. ‘Iam not engaged to Miss 
Bellingham.’ 

‘ You love her very much?’ 
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‘I prefer to say that I admire her very much,’ Bertie ex- 
plained. 

‘And you’ve told her so?’ 

‘Well, not exactly. But I suppose, sir, women discover for 
themselves whether one does or does not admire them. No one 
could help admiring Miss Bellingham.’ 

‘If I were you, Bertie,’ observed Sir Algernon, ‘I'd stop at 
admiration—it’s a sort of half-way house on the road to love, and 
forms a convenient resting-place. Up to admiration the way is 
safe and easy enough ; after that it may chance to become rough 
and flinty and perilous ; there may be lions in the path. Besides, 
you are too young to undertake the journey: leave it to others 
who are older or more foolish. You know, Bertie, really you ought 
not to think of getting married for some years to come, at any 
rate.’ 

‘I suppose not, sir,’ said Bertie, with something of a rueful air. 

‘ Look upon love and matrimony as luxuries you cannot afford, 
as grapes out of your reach and therefore sour. You'll grow tall 
enough by-and-by to secure them, or you'll be able to mount upon 
your cash-box some day and lay hands upon them easily. At 
present you are in receipt only of a small salary paid quarterly in 
return for the valuable services you render the government of 
your country. Some day, of course, all your poor mother’s money 
will be yours. I mean when I go aloft, as Tom Bowling puts it.’ 

‘Don’t speak of such a thing, sir, please,’ said Bertie with 
simple tenderness. 


III. 


Miss ADELA BELLINGHAM, as it chanced, had something of a 
Gretchen look; she was so blue-eyed and flaxen-haired and fair- 
complexioned. But necessarily she was a Gretchen of modern 
date, a Gretchen of fashion and society, who laid stress upon silks 
and satins, gloves and boots, rings and bangles, frills and furbelows 
of the latest mode. She was very composed of manner, her features 
boasted an exquisite refinement and regularity, her voice was a 
most musical contralto. She looked tranquillity; she seemed 
always imperturbably sedate and severe. Her hands, excellently 
white and of beautiful form, were invariably as cold and plump 
and soft as dead partridges. 

Her mother was rather of the Juno order of beauty. But 
Mrs. Bellingham was more majestic of figure than of manner. 
She was very vivacious, and owned what is known as 2 flow of 
conversation. She permitted herself much sprightliness of conduct. 
She was dark-browed, black-eyed, brilliant of complexion; she 
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was crested with coils of rich brown hair; she was red-lipped, and 
her teeth were supremely white and regular, if rather large of 
size. Her laughter had something dazzling about it, like the 
flashing of diamonds under the electric light: her eyes were so 
radiant, and her amply displayed teeth so polished, pearly, and 
gleaming. 

Adela Bellingham had not outgrown that period of feminine 
life which is devoted to ardent friendship of the schoolgirl sort. 
She corresponded copiously with a certain Miss Julia Silverlock. 
The post-office at this time carried many letters beginning with 
‘Dearest Julia,’ or ‘ Dearest Adela,’ and signed ‘ Your devoted 
Adela,’ or ‘ Your most affectionate Julia.’ The young ladies were 
wont, indeed, to interchange many curious and interesting con- 
fidences. This is how Adela wrote to Julia from Beachville :— 

‘Yes, my dearest Julia, we have settled down at Beachville, 
for how long I cannot tell you. You know, or rather you do not 
know, how changeable mamma is, and how constantly occupied 
we are in demolishing to-day the arrangements we decided upon 
yesterday. But I suppose we shall stay some while. The place 
is very breezy and bracing, and the fine air is doing us both good. 
Mamma’s neuralgia—or what she calls her neuralgia—I think it’s 
simply rheumatism—is much better. She attributes the improve- 
ment to warm sea-baths, &c., and she is quite in love with the 
doctor here. She has, you may remember, a remarkable tendency 
to raptures and rhapsodies upon light provocation. But do not 
be surprised to hear of our being on the wing again soon. We 
are birds of passage now, always. My dearest Julia, ensconced in 
her father’s comfortable vicarage, can have little sympathy with our 
wandering life. We have no home; only lodgings here and there, 
with perhaps a furnished house for some few weeks of the London 
season. Then we pay visits to friends and are more or less welcome 
guests in various parts of the country, or we go abroad for a little 
while, or come down for a little repose at such places as this 
Beachville. At present we have very nice apartments near the 
pier and esplanade with a good side view of the sea. You ask if 
mamma and I are good friends again. Well, yes, pretty well. 
But the old subject of quarrel often recurs. I know how to keep 
my temper and to hold my tongue. I wish mamma had equal 
command of herself, but, I can assure you, I am severely tried at 
times. Mamma is as anxious as ever—perhaps even more anxious 
than ever—that I should find a husband: as if husbands could be 
picked up, whether they liked it or not, like crooked pins on the 
pavement ; or as if women could get married entirely of their 
own accord, without waiting to be asked. We are like cabs, 
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my dear; we must remain upon the stand, let the weather be wet 
or shine, nor quit the ranks until a fare calls us. The last cab— 
battered and rusty and shabby, with a blind, weak-kneed, broken- 
down horse—doesn’t it always remind you of an old maid, a faded 
wall-flower, thin and miserable, overlooked and forgotten, whom 
no one will choose for a partner, or take down to supper? But 
mamma seems to think that the men are the cabs, and that we can 
summon and engage them simply by holding up our fingers and 
calling “Hi!” She so impresses upon me the importance of 
marriage; it is, to her thinking, the whole and sole duty of woman. 
She upbraids me so with missing what she calls my ‘“ chances,” 
throwing away my opportunities. I am too coy or too capricious ; 
I don’t give men sufficient encouragement ; I might “lead them 
on” a little more. Poor bashful timid creatures, one would think 
they were pet lambs, or fawns, or doves! Isn’t it horrid? But 
it is no use mamma talking. I can’t and I won’t be hustled into 
marriage. Iam not going to fling myself into the arms of the 
first passer-by, or drop, like an over-ripe plum, into the wide-open 
mouth of any booby who likes to wait long enough below. I am 
not at all anxious to be married. I have seen no man yet I should 
care to accept as my husband. Besides, I can wait. Surely I am— 
young enough still, and I have always, as you know, the little 
independence left me by old Aunt Fanny, upon which I can retire 
when I choose. It provides me with my dresses at present, but I 
could really live upon it if need were. I often think that mamma’s 
desire for my speedy marriage really masks in some measure her 
own anxiety for a second mate. Iam sure she means to marry 
again at the earliest opportunity. In such case, of course, I should 
not continue to live with her. A step-father! It would be too 
odious. I really think that if mamma does marry I will never 
speak to her again. I shall have too great a contempt for her. 

‘ Yes, Bertie Everton is here, and he is, as you say, a nice boy. 
Nicer, indeed, thana good many boys. Still, Idon’t care so much 
about boys. They are so full of themselves, for one thing; so 
occupied with their appearance, their boots, their neck-ties and 
collars, &c. After all, is not too much stress laid upon the advan- 
tages of youth? Surely it only consists in the probability of 
living rather longer than those who came into the world at an 
earlier date. And what is that worth, after all? And has not 
youth its disadvantages, I would ask ? How silly it often is, how 
confined in its notions, how small and selfish and absurdly pre- 
judiced, how deficient it is in knowledge! Why should admira- 
tion be awarded to immaturity and inexperience? But mamma 
is very full of Bertie Everton. She thinks highly of his prospects. 
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He is only a government clerk at present, but he is the heir to a 
fortune, it seems. She even maintains that he isclever, and must 
rise some day, because of his own merits, to some high position in 
the state or the political world. It may be so, but I confess I 
don’t see it. Still, I like Bertie well enough. We are great 
friends, indeed. He is good-natured and well behaved. One can 
see that he has been accustomed to society. If he’s not very wise, 
he’s nice to look at. His hair is cut very short, and so, by the by, 
is his coat. I like him, as I say, but I don’t love him, my dear; 
be sure of that. And if I know myself—but we are not supposed 
to know ourselves, are we ?—I never shall love him, as I understand 
love. 

‘What more news have 1? Oh, I was nearly forgetting that 
last Saturday Bertie brought down his father, who still remains 
here at the Grand Hotel. Sir Algernon is quite an old man, of 
course, but pleasant enough. He knew poor papa very well, he 
tells me, and says he remembers me when I was a pretty little 
girl in frills with a red coral necklace, and my hair tied up with 
blue ribbons. I was obliged to say that I had not the slightest 
recollection of the old gentleman. Good-bye, dearest Julia. 
Write soon. Tell me what you are going to do about your winter 
costumes. They say that furs will be worn more than ever. Do 
you think I can do anything with my old seal-skin jacket ?’ Ke. 

It may be gathered that, however Adela Bellingham might look 
like Gretchen, she scarcely wrote as a Gretchen might be expected 
to write. 


IV. 


Sir ALGERNON confessed that he enjoyed himself at Beachville, 
and that the change had done him good. The weather was 
delightful. He was often to be seen upon the pier and esplanade ; 
he even trusted himself in a small boat, and was rowed by his son 
about the bay. He was re-introduced to Mrs. Bellingham and her 
daughter, and was received by the elder lady in the most enthusi- 
astic manner. He spoke, perhaps, rather more affectionately than 
he really felt, or than the occasion absolutely needed, in regard to 
his departed friend Jack Bellingham, and expressed the greatest 
interest in Jack’s widow and child. He was anxious to be of any 
possible use to them, he said. And he hired a carriage and took the 
ladies some miles along the coast to see the well-known ruins of 
Beachville Castle and Abbey, regaling the ladies with a handsome 
lunch at the old Castle Hotel. Mrs. Bellingham did not spare the 
champagne, of which Sir Algernon made a liberal provision. 
Adela was a water-drinker. 
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And sometimes Sir Algernon walked and talked with Martha, 
while admitting that Mrs. Bellingham was much too young and 
lovely for the part ; and sometimes he walked with Gretchen, pro- 
testing that no one had ever looked the part so perfectly as did 
Miss Adela Bellingham. He was, it may be said, a most agreeable 
Mephistopheles, lively and humorous, for all his weight of years 
and the gravity of the position at Somerset House ; while no oppo- 
sition was offered to Bertie Everton’s performance of Faust. 

‘I thought you'd like the Bellinghams, sir,’ said Bertie. 

‘It’s hard to know which one ought to admire the more, Mrs, 
or Miss Bellingham,’ observed Sir Algernon. 

‘Mrs. Bellingham is a very fascinating woman,’ continued 
Bertie. 

‘ Almost too fascinating,’ agreed Sir Algernon; ‘I feel rather 
overpowered by her charms at times, they are on so prodigious a 
scale, and now and then I feel almost swept away by the swift 
current of her conversation.’ 

‘Yes, she might be called a brilliant talker.’ 

‘ Even blazing,’ suggested Sir Algernon. 

‘ And Adela is very sweet.’ 

‘No doubt ; and how well she looks, considering what she has 
undergone these many years, mused Sir Algernon. ‘She has had 
to listen while her mother talked.’ 

‘One might take them to be sisters rather than mother and 
daughter,’ said Bertie, who had not followed closely his father’s last 
remark. 

‘ Yes,’ agreed Sir Algernon ; ‘ sisters in a very numerous family, 
the first and last born, with twenty years’ difference between them, 
and one of them very much stouter than the other.’ 

This conversation occurred after dinner. 

‘Suppose we light our cigars and take a turn upon the pier 
while the band plays,’ proposed Sir Algernon. ‘It’s a lovely 
moonlight night.’ 

‘And I dare say we shall meet the Bellinghams. In fact, 
Mrs. Bellingham said they should be on the pier this evening.’ 

Sir Algernon prolonged his stay at Beachville. He was not 
satisfied with a visit enduring only from Saturday to Monday. He 
took quite a little holiday, indeed: Bertie, when he could, joining 
his father at the sea-side. ; 

‘They make a pretty pair, our dear children, do they not, Sir 
Algernon?’ asked Mrs. Bellingham with some exuberance of 
manner, as she pointed out Bertie and Adela pacing the pier 
together. 

‘Yes,’ Sir Algernon answered drily. ‘But I have no great 
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confidence in pretty pairs myself. Adam and Eve were a pretty 
pair, you know. But I don’t know that much good came of their 
union. They were, perhaps, too nearly of an age.’ 

It was some few days after this that Sir Algernon said : 

‘I hope, Bertie, that I am still to understand that no engage- 
ment subsists between you and Miss Bellingham ?’ 

‘I assure you, sir, there is no such engagement.’ 

‘It would be the height of imprudence, you know, Bertie. 

‘I am not engaged to Miss Bellingham, and I am not in the 
least likely to be engaged to Miss Bellingham,’ said Bertie 
hurriedly, his cheeks aflame. 

‘A lovers’ quarrel?’ suggested Sir Algernon. But Bertie 
remained silent. ‘Ido hope you won’t do anything imprudent. 
You've plenty of time before you. You can well afford to wait. 
Why bein a hurry? Why select a wife from this generation ? 
Why not wait for the next? Who knows,’ demanded Sir Alger- 
non playfully, ‘that it may not produce something in the way 
of wives infinitely more desirable than we have any sort of ex- 
perience or conception of?’ Bertie laughed. But he seemed 
somewhat ill at ease. 

Meantime, certain conversations had passed between Mrs. 
Bellingham and her daughter. In the seclusion of their sea-side 
lodgings, the ladies were apt to address each other with a sort of 
acrimonious frankness. The ceremony of politeness was completely 
waived between them. 

‘I want to know, Adela, exactly what you mean to do about 
Bertie Everton,’ said Mrs. Bellingham. 

‘ Bertie Everton is nothing to me.’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, Adela. Upon the slightest hint, Bertie will 
make you an offer.’ 

‘I shall certainly not give him that hint.’ 

‘ And if, without waiting for that, he makes his offer?’ 

‘I shall decline it.’ 

‘Do you mean to be an old maid, Adela?’ 

‘I intend to please myself.’ 

‘ And nothing I can say will alter your determination ?’ 

‘ Nothing, mamma.’ 

‘ You are an obstinate and foolish girl.’ 

‘It may be so, mamma,’ said Adela indifferently, and she 
occupied herself with the numerous buttons of her glove. 

They met again some hours later. Mrs. Bellingham was evi- 
dently flushed and excited. She advanced to Adela and embraced 
her effusively. ‘I’ve news for you, my child. Very important 
news. Will you guess what has happened ?’ 
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‘I would rather not guess,’ said Adela calmly. 

‘I can hide nothing from you, my dear child. I cannot keep 
my happiness to myself. Bertie Everton has asked me to be his 
wife.’ ' 

‘You, mamma? And you have consented ?’ 

‘Yes; it was weak of me, perhaps. Reluctantly I consented. 
Indeed, my poor Bertie would not be refused.’ 

‘To think of your marrying a boy like that,mamma! I would 
not have believed it of you!’ 

‘Don’t call him a boy, Adela. Try and be more respectful and 
sympathetic. But of course you can’t understand my sentiments : 
how helpless I feel myself at times; how wretchedly dependent 
and dejected; how much in need of the support and solace of a 
strong arm, of a stout heart. The solitary, bereaved, afflicted life I 
have so long led has been almost too much for me. I shall now 
have some one to lean upon, at any rate. My own Bertie!’ 

‘ Nonsense, mamma.’ 

*Can’t you offer me a word of congratulation, Adela?’ asked 
Mrs. Bellingham. 

‘No, mamma, I really cannot—not yet, at any rate.’ 

There was silence for some minutes. It was broken at last by 
Adela. 

‘Perhaps I may as well tell you now, mamma, what I had de- 
signed to withhold for a little while. You have set mean example 
in the way of candour which I think it expedient to follow.’ Her 
tones were just a little tremulous; she was engaged, the while she 
spoke, in drawing off her long close-fitting mousquetaire glove. 
‘Sir Algernon Everton has offered me his hand. I have accepted 
his offer. I have promised, indeed, to become his wife before the 
year is out.’ 

‘Is this true, Adela?’ 

By way of answer, Adela stretched forth her white, cool plump 
hand. Upon one of the fingers—the one generally known as the 
‘engaged ’ finger—there glistened a very valuable ring—a half-hoop 
of superb diamonds. 

‘ My own darling! God bless you! This is indeed happiness,’ 
cried Mrs. Bellingham as she printed a kiss upon her daughter’s 
pale smooth brow. 

‘And you will really be Lady Everton!’ cried the mother ;. 
then she added in rather a changed tone, ‘ while I must content 
myself with being plain Mrs. Bertie Everton. Well, well, it is a 
mother’s duty to sucritice herself for her child.’ The remark was 
not particularly relevant. 

Mrs. Bellingham sighed. She was contemplating a new ring 
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she had received as a love-token from her affianced husband. Of 
course, compared with Sir Algernon’s, Bertie’s ring was but an in- 
ferior article of jewelry. Still, it was the best Bertie could afford 
to give until his next quarter’s salary became payable. 


V. 


Here is a further extract from the correspondence of Miss 
Adela Bellingham with Miss Julia Silverlock :— 

‘ Many thanks, dearest Julia, for your kind congratulations. I 
think I have a reasonable prospect of happiness. No one has ever 
been so kind to me as Sir Algernon is. That I love him as the 
heroes and heroines of fiction and poetry are supposed to love each 
other I do not pretend to say. But I do assure you, I entertain 
for him the sincerest regard and respect. And surely it’s some- 
thing to be able to regard and respect aman. I think there are 
very few men who deserve so much of us. Sir A. is of course very 
much older than I am. But if I do not object to that disparity, 
as the world calls it, I do not think that anybody need. And, my 
dear, you don’t know what a comfort there is in talking to a man 
at once so thoroughly sensible, and agreeable, and good, and kind 
as Sir A. is. He has been so generous in the way of presents! 
Such a bracelet! Such a dressing-case! with gold tops to all the 
bottles. And you should see the Brussels lace handkerchiefs he 
has given me. Mamma is bent upon being amiable. She is 
profuse in her congratulations, and cloaks in that; way her real 
chagrin. She had intended, I think, at the outset to secure Sir 
Algernon for herself. Failing him, she fell back upon Bertie. 
There is disparity, if you like! What could the boy be thinking 
about ? What can he see in mamma to be so completely her 
enslaved admirer? Of course, she led him on shamefully—did all 
she could to secure him. I saw what was going on, but it was 
not for me to say a word in the way of interference. I will own 
to you that I was rather piqued at Bertie’s fondness for mamma, 
because I know that he began with liking me best. But he was 
hardly a free agent in the matter. She made such bids for his 
love. Almost she advanced upon him with the “ stand and deliver ” 
of a highwayman. Poor boy! he yielded without a struggle. 
Indeed, I cannot doubt that he has conceived an extraordinary 
affection for mamma. He is quite infatuated about her. It is 
rather a disappointment to her to find that their means will be 
very limited. Bertie cannot touch his mother’s money, it appears, 
until after his father’s death. And there is no reason why Sir Alger- 
non should not live, as I hope he may, for very many years to come. 
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‘Sir Algernon, naturally, is vexed at his son’s engagement— 
thinks it most foolish—how could he think otherwise of it ?—but 
on my account says little enough about it. Ican see, however 
that he does not like mamma. He is very guarded in what he says 
of her ; he is too polite to express his opinion concerning her. And 
I must say he treats her with the most perfect courtesy. But at 
odd times there appears upon his face a look about which there 
can be no mistake. He does not like his son’s wife in the least. 

‘The scene between Bertie and his father was rather trying. 
Bertie was obstinate ; otherwise, as Sir Algernon says, he behaved 
very well. Iam sure he loves his father devotediy—still, he would 
not give up mamma. They kept their tempers. “Bertie and I 
have never quarrelled,” said Sir Algernon, “and we are not going 
to quarrel now, though I feel he is making himself ridiculous, and 
me too, by this mad marriage with Mrs. Bellingham. But he tells 
me that he absolutely adores, that he is resolved upon marrying 
this lady who is old enough to be his mother—that his life will be 
a blank without Mrs. Bellingham. What can I door say, therefore, 
but bid him depart in peace and be happy in his own way? As I 
said, I cannot quarrel with Bertie.” 


‘Things happen curiously—do they not, Julia dear? I once, I 
own, thought that possibly Bertie Everton might become my 
husband. He is to be my stepson and my mother’s husband, in- 
stead. And my mother is to be my husband’s daughter-in-law. 
My husband is the father of my mother’s husband. Do you not 
find all this rather complicated ?’ 


VI. 


Srr ALGERNoN and Lady Everton occupy a noble mansion in 
Eaton Place. Bertie Everton and his wife tenant one of those 
small houses on the skirts of the Regent’s Park which really per- 
tain to Camden Town. Mrs, Bertie Everton talks with pride, and 
yet with a certain bitterness of spirit, of her daughter’s luxurious- 
ness, splendour, and exclusiveness in Eaton Place. 

A son—a very fine boy—has been born of the union of Sir 
Algernon Everton and Adela Bellingham. - Mrs. Bertie has pre- 
sented her fond husband with a lovely little daughter. 

Sir Algernon, as he sits in his easy-chair in the Turkey-carpeted 
room at Somerset House, sometimes pauses in the midst of his 
toils in connection with the finances of the nation, to consider the 
intricate relationship existing between these newly born infants. 

DUTION COOK. 
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Blades the Clotwn. 
A CIRCUS STORY, 


I, 


Some years ago I was travelling in Australia. One sultry day I was 
journeying through one of the great ‘ forests primeval,’ when, halt- 

ing at noon in a shady tangle, my party noticed signs of country 

life and habitations. A prettier oasis could not be conceived : 

there was the sound of singing birds, of fluttering wings, of running 

water; there was the scent of strange flowers. But what per- 

plexed me was, that there were two horses tied to a tree—not by any 

means the rough, unkempt creatures seen in the Bush, but rather 

elegantly shaped steeds, well groomed, something after the pattern 
of ‘ park-hacks.’ About the bridles and saddles there was a curious 
showiness which suggested some old associations of a profession. 
Going on a little farther, I heard the sound of voices, and came 
up with the riders, a lady and gentleman seated at the foot of a 
tree in a shady spot. He was a tall muscular man of about forty, 
she a petite creature, with a childish, half gay, half sad face—rather, 
these alternately—and some ten years younger. She wore a broad- 
leafed hat, which became her. AsI drew near, they both rose, 
and he greeted me in an American accent; but I was looking at 
her steadily. At last it broke upon me. ‘ Surely,’ I said, ‘ though 
it is now ten years ago—still, Blades the clown : 

She broke out into a silvery laugh. ‘I was waiting till you 
found that out,’ she said. ‘I knew you at once ; it was so many years 
ago, wasn’t it ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘ They’re all gone,’ she added abruptly: ‘ poor Joe Blades, and 
Old Toby he went the next year, and Billy—you heard about poor 
Billy, of course ?—went for a soldier and was killed. Only I and Jack 
left. Would you know. Jack now? He couldn’t do what he did then.’ 

I did remember him, though; the brilliant Hedges. He rose 
before me, on the last occasion, seated lightly on the quarter of his 
‘bare-backed’ steed, himself almost as bare-backed. Yes, I recalled 
him perfectly. 

‘We're rich now,’ he said ; ‘ three shows going about, and one 
permanent regular home. Here we’re taking a tour. Come up to 

the tent and see us. We are a very happy couple now, I can tell 
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you, though it was begun disastrously. Yes, rather. Neither she 
nor I work at it now, but we see that the others do.’ 

I went with them and stayed a week. I met them afterwards 
in Europe. They were always friends. Here now shall be related 
how I originally came to know them. 


II. 


Tae drum had continued all through dinner banging with un- 
abated violence, and yet to a degree muffled, as if the drum beaten 
were under bedclothes. A remote, fantastic idea, however possible 
to conceive, yet impossible to execute, save in Alice’s Wonder- 
land. <A horn would wind out occasionally in emulation, also as 
if under blankets. 

It was at an old inn in Pontefract, at the entrance of the town. 
The time was about nine o’clock. 

‘What is that, waiter? It has been going on all dinner.’ 

‘Only the show, sir. Blades’s circus; a poor shabby thing, sir ; 
shouldn’t be allowed.’ 

Yet if on a more respectable footing there would have been more 
noise. 

‘You see, sir, Blades was reared in the town, born and bred, 
as he tells them every night himself, and so they always let him have 
that field—he and his daughter; and they come regular—Joe and 
the old grey ’oss Toby; and they all go for old times’ sake and 
the honour of the place.’ 

I went to the window and unclosed the shutters. There at the 
end of the field was what seemed a huge old horn stable-lantern : 
a dirty-looking bell-tent, in fact, lit up dimly within; outside 
some few pots of paraffin flared up on the ground. 

‘ That a circus!’ I said. 

‘It’s big enough for what they gives, sir. There’s only them 
selves.’ 

‘Only themselves!’ I repeated ; ‘ but that’s all there is in any 
other circus.’ 

‘I mean, only old Blades, his daughter, and Billy, and the 
musicians.’ 

‘Forty feeding like one,’ I murmured half aloud—‘an odd 
establishment.’ 

‘With old Toby, the old grey.’ 

‘The horse !’ © 

‘Yes, sir, he does it all too. But the thing is clever, uncom- 
mon clever. * London gentlemen stopping here have said so again 
and again. Old Blades is clown, and first~rate—that is, once he 
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was. And the girl goes on Toby—a very handsome clever thing. 
Joe ring-master ; but when his turn comes he’s Dick Turpin and 
rides to York. You should see him going round as Bonyparty 
sitting on the rock at St. Helena, and commanding the French at 
Waterloo, and wearing his crownation robes.’ 

‘ All on the horse ?’ 

‘ Ay, indeed ; there’s the wonder of it! and within five minutes 
I’ve seen that lad take off six waistcoats, one after the other, and 
throw ’em into the ring. One red, one flowered, one short, one 
long, one 

‘Curious! But why ?—what did he mean?’ 

‘As the ploughboy, o’ course, sir, ’ listing, and going to the 
wars, and becoming a general, or the Bri-gand of the Bruteshy— 
that’s fine! You're thinking of going now, sir? They’d take it 
as a compliment. Indeed, they expect it like, the “Three 
Crowns” being so nigh. It'll comfort ’em, as some one’s been 
putting the police on ’em; and the squire says he'll hunt ’em out 
as vagabonds—no better nor worse than gipsies.’ 

He handed me a poor, starved, attenuated bill, that seemed to 
have been ‘set up’ and printed on short commons. I read— 

Buiapes’s Royat Crrcvs. 
And as the hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the spot from whence at first she flew ; 
Still did I long, my weary wanderings past, 
Here to return and die at home at last ! 


(Not textually quoted; but no matter.) I went on— 


J. BLADEs, 

Original English Clown, 

Formerly Premier Comic, 

Or SpacNnotertr’s Cirque Monster, 
Begs to inform the surrounding nobility and gentry that he has opened 
His Crave, 
(This written in, in a neat female hand)— 
At the Brickfield, by kind permission of Mr, Bumpus, of the ‘ Three Crowns,’ 


(This next line printed)— 


Where he hopes to see his friends as before. 
The Old Attractions. The Old Variety Show. 
Old Blades the Clown, and old Toby the Performing Iforse. 
No Foreigners. British to the Core. 
The lovely Miss Nelly in her varied Tricks and Acts, 
And Billy Williams, the unrivalled Delineator. 


I walked across into the field. It was an old tent, dirty as a 
c ollier’s sail, compounded and mysteriously attached to one small 
yellow van; while a bit of canvas trained over some poles did, 
clearly, duty as Toby’s stable. Two little boys stood at the trian- 
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gular entrance trying to peep in. The single cornet was 
playing cheerfully, but in spasms, accompanied by loud en- 
couraging ‘ Hups, Hups!’ Then would come abrupt pauses, while 
an animated dialogue would commence. As I entered there was 
no door-keeper, no one to take the money. The scene was a 
small ring, lit up by another ring—of candles, hung from above. 
About a dozen persons were present, half boys; while some chairs 
did duty as the ‘ reserved seats.’ In this dull light I could see 
a lovely creature in blue muslin and spangles, seated sideways on 
an old grey horse of the cut usually seen drawing omnibuses, who 
was now walking round, grunting and coughing, scant of breath, 
like an old gentleman after getting upstairs. And there was surely 
old Blades himself, the ancient clown, his hands in his pockets, who 
was walking round, engaged in jests upon his daughter, who, accord- 
ing to the rule of the ring, was affecting utter disdain. Yet, on my 
entrance, I noticed that the conversation flagged ; all eyes wandered 
to me with a greater interest. Suddealy the music broke out again. 
The solitary cornet blasted as though it were a mail-coach entering 
a town. The old horse with a groan responded to a touch of the 
whip from Mr. Favanti, ‘ Ring-master,’ and with much grunting 
broke into an amble. Then Joe Blades, the old clown, assumed 
a new chcracter, and came over and took the money. He was 
dazzled with the shilling, double the proper fee, but he added, 
‘See, Mister, the reserved seats lets you behind the scenes.’ 

But the girl, who was now prancing round on the leather tea- 
tray fixed on Toby’s back, had a singular air. Her figure and face 
were so fine and delicately shaped ; her lips opened in an elegant 
curve, and seemed to move sensitively of themselves. She was 
out of tune and harmony with the place. How she could ever 
have been old Joe Blades’s daughter was a marvel. I will not say 
she seemed a duke’s child, or even a nobleman’s, for such are 
often athletic, stalwart creatures. I found that I could hardly 
well look at her performance ; as it seemed to me, a sort of shame 
came upon her refined face. Old Joe was wheezing round and 
calling out some directions to her, evidently with the view of 
setting her off before the stranger ; but I heard her say, a little 
impatiently, ‘ I’m tired,’ and the signor at once brought up Toby toa 
halt, and ran to help her down from the tea-tray ; after which she 
retired ‘ behind the scenes.’ Then Mr. Favanti, amazingly trans- 
formed in a singularly short jacket, came out as ‘the Brigand 
of the Abruzzi,’ and proceeded to lie in wait for and rob all 
passengers. As this performance went on, and it was of a daring 
kind, I confess to being more attracted by the young girl, who 
was peeping out all the while from behind the curtains, and 
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watching the brigand in his evolutions—not, it must be confessed, 
of a very romantic character, owing to the prosaic nature of 
Toby, who snorted and grunted at every movement. However, 
the young fellow did his work well enough, or did his best. The 
old clown was now beside me. In a confidential tone: ‘ You see 
as I see. Nice pair they'll make. And one of these days they'll 
have a show, fitting like, with a tent to hold a thousand, and a 
train of carriages and a gilt Roman car for the band, and some- 
thing else besides Toby! Lord bless you! he throws an air of the 
grootesk over it. Well done, Billy!’ 

Just at this moment a new visitor entered—a tall, athletic, 
fine-looking man, with a shaved Julius-Cesar sort of face, young, 
or youngish, according as we consider five-and-twenty or thirty 
young. He had deep-set eyes, and a handsome mouth and 
curly hair. He did not condescend to a seat, but stood scornfully 
surveying the antics of the brigand, who, after dressing and un- 
dressing himself, pointing guns backward as if pursued, was now— 
reduced to his shirt-sleeves, and on his knees, with head bent—wait- 
ing execution. Joe Blades had crossed to the stranger for toll, but 
the other said something in a low voice which seemed to astonish 
the old clown, who, as the brigand flew by, called to him— 

‘Wake up, Billy; here’s a swell!’ 

On which the performer, after a hurried glance, received a new 
life, and performed the most fantastic gymnastics, twirls, and leaps, 
touching up his old horse with the whip, to the latter’s astonish- 
ment. Even the pretty ‘Miss Nelly’ peeped out with eagerness 
to survey the stranger. He still seemed to look on with a sort of 
amused contempt. . 

At the close of the performance I asked old Blades, would he 
come up to the inn and have something ?—I liked to hear about 
circus life, and ‘if the young lady would come, and the others 

‘Billy, you mean? To be sure; and Fairy too, though she’s 
shy—— he paused. 

‘You mean, you'll give us something to drink?’ he added 
nervously. 

‘Certainly ; with something to eat, if you'll come to supper.’ 


Ill. 


AccorDINGLY they came, in about half-an-hour, somewhat to 
the astonishment of the waiter. Billy proved, out of his disguise, 
to be an honest-looking fellow, but very short for the profession, 
which regards with respect fine men only. Miss Nelly appeared 
a girlish little creature, with shy admiring eyes, and a smile 
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that was ready at any moment. As her father said, ‘ brought 
up among clowns and ’osses, it was wonderful.’ 

It was a pleasant meal, and amusing. Soon the shyness of the 
girl wore off; her eyes brightened as certain delicacies made their 
appearance ; she began, as I might call it, to prattle on about ‘ the 
profession,’ telling stories of old Toby, ‘ who was now in bed,’ and 
who was getting ‘so lazy.’ 

Billy had his eyes fixed on her as she talked, and old Blades, 
now grown quite friendly and familiar, nudged me now and then, 
once declaring that she could ‘work Billy like a managed ’oss’"—I 
presumed, he meant of the manége. 

Old Blades, I soon saw, had a fatal weakness, which declared 
itself almost at once, in spite of warnings and frowns from his 
child; who, in a pretty way, asked leave to take his liquors 
under her special charge, to his serious annoyance. It was 
evident, indeed, that he was a little upset, and I saw the troubles 
gathering plainly on that pretty face—an anxiety or grief, as if 
in pain. At last she rose, and said, with surprising firmness, *‘ Now, 
Blades, you must have no more, and we'll take you home.’ On 
which the old clown grew angry, and with a lowering brow asked, 
‘What she were afraid of ? Was he a child at school, that he 
was to be spoken to like that, and by his own child too? Te, 
the oldest clown in the service! And before as noble-minded a 
gent as ever smelt sawdust—liberal-‘arted, that would stand to a 
man for his benefit,’ &e. 

But all the while Miss Nelly was getting on her things in a busi- 
ness-like fashion, and Billy helping. When she had fixed her hat 
on—which she did, as she seemed to do everything, with an earnest 
vehemence—she said : 

‘Now, you just come, daddy Blades, and say “ good-night.”’ 

Then to me, with almost a lady’s grace: 

‘You have been so kindto us!—thankyouso much Good-night.’ 

As they were turning to go out of the coffee-room, the door- 
way was suddenly filled with the handsome, commanding figure 
that had visited the show. He stood for a moment; and certainly 
a finer, handsomer specimen of stalwart youth could not be con- 
ceived. He was over six feet high, graceful and even elegant in 
make: there was something of the Hercules; his dress even was 
becoming; yet the same instinct helped all the party to recognise 
that he was ‘ professional.’ 

‘ Bless you !’ said old Blades, ‘it’s you that came in at the show ; 
I saw you!’ 

‘ And a capital show,’ he said, ‘ considering the materials. You 
do as much with them as man or—’ and he paused for an instant 
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as he looked at Nelly—‘ or this young lady can do. Don’t go— 
don’t break up ; I was coming to look for you and tell you so.’ 

Miss Nelly was gazing with a shy awe at the handsome stranger, 
who spoke with a slight American accent. 

‘ Yes, sit down for a moment, for a few minutes, till I tell you 
who I am, and till I hear about you. Here! champagne! we 
must all drink. And you, sir’ (to me), ‘I must tell you,’ said he, 
‘I am Hedges—* Mr. J. G. Hepaus,” as you see me displayed ; the 
great bare-backed rider. My portrait.is done on a scale that no 
one else’s ever has been or could be—eight feet high sometimes, 
with the horse flying round, and in all the colours of the rainbow 
—and yet not like, after all. Hard, isn’t it?’ 

Nelly laughed ; Billy did not. 

‘And youre Hedges?’ said old Blades, now sobered by awe 
and admiration. ‘ Bless you! we’ve heard of you driving the team 
of six, and your black bare-backed steed Pegasus. We know you 
as well as if we'd been in the same house with you. When and 
where do you open?’ 

‘They'll be here by daybreak, or before. The great tent is on 
its road. Ah! that’s a caravan, if you like! A hundred horses, 
twenty gilt cars, thirty yellow vans, six clowns, and a hundred and 
ten men and women all told.’ 

Old Blades opened his eyes, but was too experienced a pro- 
fessional to do more. Bless you, he knew all that long ago. 

Billy gasped with genuine astonishment. 

‘And where are you going to pitch?’ asked old Blades. 

The other paused, then smiled. ‘ Well, I don’t like to tell 
you; but, you see, no other field is to be got this way.’ 

‘What!’ said Blades, ‘ride over me? Ah, isn’t that like the 
world ! you swells won’t let a poor man live. For shame of your- 
selves, snatching the bit from our mouths!’ 

‘Come, don’t say that ; you know you were going to move.’ 

‘It’s shabby, it’s mean and treacherous. I’m ashamed to have 
touched your drink.’ 

‘ Nonsense, father!’ said Nelly. ‘There was no other place for 
them to go.’ 

Old Blades glared at her (the drink was gaining again), but 
said nothing. 

‘It’s nonsense,’ said Mr. Hedges. ‘What’s more, you must 
come and see us to-morrow night when we open. I have a set of 
new feats on Borodino, the coal-black steed of the Ranches, who is 
neither coal-black nor ever saw the Ranches. [I'll astonish them ; 
I mean to be the premier bare-backed rider of the world before the - 

week 1s out.’ 
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Nelly looked at him with fresh and frank admiration. ‘Oh, 
we'll go and see Mr. Hedges; of course we shall, daddy.’ 

‘Of course you will,’ he said bitterly. ‘ You don’t care how I 
am degraded: I, that was premier clown in Spagnoletti’s for five- 
and-twenty year !’ 

‘Come, cheer up,’ said Mr. Hedges; ‘ you may be again, one of 
these days: Why, this ’ere Miss Nelly only wants the opening 
to make a brilliant success. It’s not in a place like yours she'll 
ever be known. No, no,’ he added, turning to her, * you should be 
in the grand Cirque Monster. A splendid band in the gallery over 
the door where the horses come in. The sloping sides of the amphi- 
theatre packed and black with applauding masses. The curtain is 
pulled aside, and you enter; the Arabian steed waits, you are on 
him in an instant, the music brays out, and you fly round. The 
rings of flaring gas overhead seem to race with you. Quicker and 
more headlong the pace, the ring-master cracks his whip, and has 
to walk faster and faster to keep up with you, the eyes of the horse 
flame fire, his tail flies in the air straight as a whip, his feet 
stretched straight also; the excitement gathers; you seem to 
whirl rather than ride: you pass in a second; a lighted stick 
flourished round in rings could not be faster. At last, amid a roar, 
the speed slackens, you leap off to the ground, and are greeted 
with shouts of applause and delight. Who would exchange with a 
prime minister after his most successful speech then !’ 

It was something to watch Nelly as she hung upon the speaker’s 
words. She caught his enthusiasm, and exclaimed: ‘ Oh, that I 
could be that!’ 

‘And you shall be,’ said Mr. Hedges. ‘I am king yonder, and 
what I propose they do. Don’t they call me “the Lion Bare- 
backed Rider,” whatever that means ?—ha, ha! Whatcan you do 
on old Toby ?—no, you must have a chance.’ 

The girl gave him a grateful worshipping look, then said ‘ good- 
night.’ The three departed awe-stricken, and under the fascination, 
as it were, of Mr. Hedges’ eloquence. 

He and I remained sitting up for a long time, during which 
he told me a good deal of his life. As I gathered, he was of good 
family, had been Jed by an extraordinary passion for horses to 
follow this profession. He spoke with enthusiasm of the young 
girl. ‘I can see,’ he said, ‘ that oaf aspiresto her. It would be 
throwing her away. She will be a queen of the circus. She has 
grace, spirit, everything. I shall put her in the way, before I 
leave England,’ 
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IV. 


On the next morning, as I looked out, I witnessed the triumph- 
ant rise of the Mammorn Circus. It had grown up mushroom- 
like in the night. The large field was covered with the vast tent, 
and had become, with waggons and figures and horses, a sort of 
encampment. There was a noise of shouting, and a hum of voices. 
That night it was lit up like an illuminated balloon, through 
whose folds came the muffled sounds of the inspiring music. The 
whole town was pouring in to see the great show. Within it was 
an enormous amphitheatre rising to the roof. When I entered 
there were two ‘Shakespearean’ clowns enlivening theaudience with 
‘their chaste sallies,’ though I confess there was nothing very 
Shakespearean—nor, for that matter, was ‘chasteness’ the term 
that might be most fitly applied. As I looked round the eager 
audience and the rows of delighted faces, I soon noted those of the 
absorbed Nelly, of old Blades, and of the worthy Billy, the only one 
in the crowd that displayed neither eagerness nor interest. In fact, 
he looked wan and anxious. : 

Suddenly there came prancing in a noble strongly built black 
horse, with a snowy white bridle and belt, and immediately after 
him Mr. Hedges, the great Star Rider. (I likethat name.) A fine 
and really noble figure he appeared in that somewhat trying cos- 
tume. He seemed like one of the gods out of the Vatican Museum. 
Then began his performance. With a light bound he was standing 
on the ‘ bare-backed steed,’ drooping inwards to the centre, as the 
fashion of such folk is. What wonders he performed—leaping down 
into the sawdust and leaping up lightly again, now standing with 
one foot on the creature’s neck, the other on his flank, now crouch- 
ing, now defiant, now seated airily on the horse’s quarters ! 

Meanwhile, it was a painful duty to have to announce that 
Mr. J. G. Hedges would take his farewell benefit to-morrow night, 
before repairing to those far-off shores whither he would be fol- 
lowed by their hearty God-speed. This was received with bursts 
of applause, as though it were a piece of good news. But it only 
meant approval of the sentiment. But I noted there was one 
grave, almost sad face amongst that vast crowd—Nelly’s. 

‘Let him go; that’s the place for him,’ said old Blades, who 
had mysteriously become hostile. ‘He ain’t not got the style for 
the town; eh, Billy, my man?’ 

Billy was more just, and shook his head dismally. 

‘ You can’t deny it,’ he said, ‘ it’s fine riding—the finest you and 
I have seen. I'll never touch him,’ he added (i.e. approach his 
skill), It sounded strange, even to Nelly, who gave a little start. 
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But when a cloud of clowns came out, and standing on the 
sides of the circus held up paper hoops, and thin gaily striped 
broadsheets, how magnificent and daring were his leaps! He flew 
over and through everything. Then they were set on fire, and the 
Bare-backed Rider performed yet bolder marvels. Then ribbons 
were stretched out, held by several of the ‘ side-splitting sons of 
Momus ’—so the clowns were styled. Finally, we saw him at the 
close of his ‘daring act’ standing lightly on the horse’s flank, 
leaping off and on as the creature flew; and, bounding on to the 
sawdust, after a frantic circuit, he bowed gracefully and was gone. 

I noted Nelly’s face as all this went on; it was like one wrapt 
in spiritual ecstasy. Old Blades the clown was moody. Bless 
you, it was nothing to what he’d seen in old Ducrow’s days—when 
Macdonnell the American rider was over here. As for Billy, he 
was silent, looking vacantly in the sawdust, which perhaps he 
fancied, stirred by the hoofs of the flying steed, had covered up 
his hopes. There were many other shows: eight ladies in 
hussar uniform dancing a quadrille; the celebrated ‘ globe-walker, 
and the like. Then the ring-master came out to make a speech. 
He thanked them for their cordial and generous support, especially 
on the hearty reception of Mr. J. G. Hedges, the Great Mammoth 
Rider, who would carry to his grave the recollection of that even- 
ing’s triumph. Mr. J. G. Hedges, as they all knew, was shortly 
leaving them to fulfil an important engagement through all the 
Australian towns. He was a great loss, but they had secured 
others to fill his place—another great star rider, whose name alone 
it was sufficient to mention. 

That night at the hotel, at about midnight, I saw Mr. Hedges 
enjoying his supper. After receiving some compliments in a 
modest, off-hand way, he said: 

‘By the way, I asked old Blades and his family to supper 
here, but he’ll have nothing to do with me; odd, isn’t it?’ and 
he laughed. ‘Then I spoke this morning to the proprietors 
about her—this girl, you know. They were willing on my recom- 
mendation. Not that it’s exactly the schvol ’'d choose for a young 
girl. They give good terms—and better, to please me. Well, old 
Blades would have none of it.’ 

‘ But she ?’ 

‘Enchanted. Such an opening, too, instead of careering round 
on old Toby. Can’t be helped. You can’t aid people that won’t 
be aided. So there it must lie, and I'll take my way to the Anti- 
podes. Good-night.’ 

There was something curious in his manner, and it seemed to 
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me that this resignation was affected. I myself was leaving in the 
morning. I sat till past midnight reading the London papers, 
and asI rose to go to bed, I went over to the window to look 
with some curiosity at the little settlement opposite, for there 
was a strange attraction in that curious family. It seemed to me 
they were astir still, for a light was flitting about. I thought 
what would be the fate of Nelly in either case—not hopeful, 
whether she remained with her father and old Toby or joined the 
more dazzling troupe. Suddenly I heard a sharp cry, the door of 
the tent opened, and a white figure flew out and rushed towards 
the hotel. I threw open the window ; in a moment she was below it. 

‘Oh, help us; save us, sir! Do come down. He is killing us; 
he will kill himself’ 

In a moment I was beside her. 

‘ Who—your father ?’ 

‘Yes, yes. That terrible drink—it is on him—now. He is 
mad. Iknew it was at hand. Billy cannot restrain him.’ 

We hurried over to the tent, where indeed old Blades was 
raging as she had described it. His old enemy, the drink, had 
been at work, and he was, besides, uttering strange, wild impreca- 
tions on the rival Horsemanship, as he considered, of Mr. Hedges, 
his particular enemy. When he saw me, he somewhat cooled. 

‘They want to destroy me, he said,‘ among them; she has 
joined with the rest against me and poor old Toby. But mind ye 
this: ye can’t get rid of the old horse without getting rid of me. 
Bare-backed rider, indeed!’ This he added with the bitterest 
contempt. 

At last he was soothed and became quiet, and I went away to the 
hotel. 

On the next day I thought I would remain in the place a little 
longer. All the walls, alive and dead, were in a perfect confla- 
gration of posters, flaming out, as in letters of fiery coals, that 
‘ Hepaus the Great Star Rider,’ would take his final farewell benefit 
that night. Some new equestrian cartoons portraying him as main- 
taining two sylphs, one on each knee, without apparent effort, 
as he flew round on his bare-backed steed, caused universal attrac- 
tion, and crowds gathered tostare. I began myself to feel a secret 
drawing towards the thing, and determined to go. I thought of 
the tent and circus opposite, now virtually demolished by the over- 
whelming competition of the ‘Crrquz Monster.’ It was all quiet 
now, but they had not broken up to go on their way. Towards 
evening the lantern was again lit up, and the waiter, coming in, 
said mysteriously: ‘ Poor old Blades is at it again. Been at it 
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all day. That poor child, it’s a sore trial for her. He’s as 
dangerous as a lunatic when he gets into those fits.’ 

I saw Billy crossing hurriedly, and I beckoned to him. 

‘Such a day as we had with him!’ he said. ‘I don’t know 
what will become of us all.’ 

‘And Nelly?’ 

‘He seems to hate her, and accuses her of plotting against 
him. But we start to-morrow morning. Once we are on the 
road, all will be well.’ 

That night I went to the circus, and saw Mr. Hedges’ 
farewell performance. It was very brilliant and successful, though 
he did not perform all the muscular wonders depicted on the walls. 
I came home. 

Next morning—a bright one—the friendly waiter came up to 
my room somewhat excited. 

‘Oh, did you hear the news, sir? Poor Billy’s below to tell you.’ 

‘What?’ I said. 

*She’s gone—gone off, sir!—the girl and Hedges the horse- 
riding man!’ 

I heard the whole story from the deserted swain. Old Blades 
had gone ‘ on the drink’ all the day, and as night came on seemed 
to be seized with a sort of rage because they would not give him 
more drink, for he had gone up the town, leading old Toby, and had 
sold him on the spot to a knacker, who within an hour had put 
him to death. With some of the money he began to drink at the 
various taverns. When Nelly discovered all this, her grief for the 
poor old horse was excessive. And when he came in she uttered 
the most bitter reproaches. ‘ Then,’ said Billy, covering his face, 
‘he gave her a blow, and bade her hold her tongue—not the first 
time : on which she flew away out of the house—and—I have never 
seen her since, and never shall again !’ 

Poor Billy never did see her again. Nor old Blades. A few 
weeks later she was flying round a vast ‘ Cirque Monster,’ erected 
at Leeds or Manchester, bounding through papers, as lovely 
VIOLANTE or some such name, to a roar of amphitheatre 
applause. Poor Toby! Poor old Blades! Poor Billy! What were 
they, in that whirling blaze of gas-jets, to the braying of brass, the 
neighing of steeds, the shouts! She was known in private life as 
the beautiful Mrs. Hedges, wife of the great Star Rider, and herself 
a star rider too. 


And it was thus that I met them in Australia. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 








Mildred Wlaquaire. 


Cuapter I. 


Tue materials upon which the following singular narrative is 
founded are gathered from the papers of the late Reverend Mark 
Underwood, Vicar of ——— in the county of Kent, and father of the 
heroine of the story. Whether or not the strange psychological 
problem it presents was merely the result of a series of remarkable 
coincidences acting upon a morbidly excited brain must be left to 
the individual judgment of our readers. 

Somewhere between thirty and forty years ago the sensational 
topic of the day was the murder of a rising young barrister, Mr. 
Arthur Blaquaire, at his house at Highgate; so daring, so mys- 
terious a crime had not been perpetrated within living memory. 
A reward of one hundred pounds was offered by the Government for 
the capture of the murderer, or for any information that might 
lead to his apprehension ; to which the widow added a further sum 
of two hundred ; but nothing came of it, and within a few months 
the story began to fade out of the public mind, and to lose its 
interest for every person, save one. 

Let us begin with the personal narrative of Mildred Blaquaire, 
the widow : 

I had been married only eleven months and five days, she 
writes, when the terrible event occurred. The 23rd of June 185- 
had been intensely hot; there was a heavy electrical atmosphere, 
and towards evening I began to suffer from an extreme depression 
and a dull, nervous headache. After dinner my husband sat 
down to work. I can remember feeling it quite a relief when the 
monotonous gloom at length faded into twilight, and the lamp was 
brought in. I took up a book and tried to read, but presently I 
grew so drowsy that I could scarcely keep my eyes open. Arthur, 
observing this, urged me to go to bed. I should have gladly pre- 
ferred dozing in my easy chair, but kind and indulgent as he was 
usually, I never disobeyed him when he set his mind upon any 
point, however trifling. 

‘I may be several hours yet over this brief,’ he said, ¢ for it is 
avery complicated case, and I could not think of you remaining 
up so long, sleepy as you are.’ 

Finding that he was bent upon my going, I rose reluctantly, 
put my arms round his neck, kissed him, and begged him not to 
sit up longer than he could possibly help. 
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Before leaving the room I went to the window, which opened 
upon the garden, and looked out upon the night. Our grounds 
sloped downwards towards the valley traversed by Milfield Lane. 
It was very dark for the time of year, but over the blackness of Caen 
Wood, which clothed the opposite hill, behind which the sun had 
set, there was still a dull line of light. There was a breathless 
stillness in the air, a clearness beneath the black pall that was 
drawn over the heavens, and a pungent odour from the flowers and 
shrubs that seemed to indicate a coming storm. The landscape, 
with its gentle wooded slopes and green fields, among which flashed 
glimpses of gleaming waters, so charming under a bright blue 
sky, now looked so gloomy and ghostly that I turned away from 
it with a shiver, to contemplate for an instant the more cheerful 
sight within doors. P 

Ours was an old-fashioned house, and the low ceiling and dark 
panelled walls, partly lined with grave-looking, leather-bound law 
books, upon which the shaded lamp shed but a dim light, had a 
sombre appearance even after the darkness without. Only upon 
the table, at which Arthur was writing with his back to the 
window, was there a circle of brightness. 

‘Shall I close the window, dear?’ I asked. 

‘Not unless you would find me dead of asphyxia to-morrow 
morning,’ he replied, smiling ; ‘I can scarcely breathe as it is.’ 

‘It is very close,’ I said, still lingering. 

‘You will find it cooler up-stairs,’ he answered; ‘ here the 
trees and shrubs intercept what little air there is. Now go to 
bed, darling, for you are ouly interrupting me.’ 

I kissed him once more, opened the door, and stood upon the 
threshold, I felt so strangely loath to go; until he looked up quite 
irritably, although he did not speak, and I could perceive that he 
was vexed with me. 

Upon entering my bedroom, I dismissed my maid and sat 
down at the open window without lighting my candles. The as- 
pect was different from that of the apartment I had just quitted—it 
looked out upon a grove of trees, and towards the church and the 
town. It was a pleasant change from the desolate loneliness that 
reigned at the back of the house; people were moving about the 
road beneath, I could hear them talking; there were gas lamps to 
be seen, the rumble of wheels could be heard, and far away the 
darkness was broken by the lights of the great city. 

The comparative cheerfulness of the scene, the sense of life 
about me, wrought an almost instantaneous effect ; both the depres- 

sion and the drowsiness passed off within a few moments, and*with 
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them all inclination to go to bed. IfI had only come up here for 
a few minutes an hour ago, I thought, my heavy eyelids and jaded 
looks would not have excited Arthur’s attention, and I should now 
be sitting with him comfortably reading a book. 

But I dared not interrupt him by returning; so after hearing 
the clock of Highgate Church strike eleven, in very ill-humour 
with myself, I began to undress, resolving, as a kind of self- 
inflicted punishment, to keep awake until he came to bed. But 
soon after I had laid my head upon the pillow sleepiness stole over 
me, and in spite of my resolution I did not hear the clock strike 
midnight. | 

As far as I know, my sleep was calm and dreamless, but it 
passed off quite suddenly, and I found myself all in a moment 
wide awake. It was still dark, and I was still alone. My impres- 
sion was that I had not slept many minutes, but after lying quiet 
for a little while I rose and looked at my watch, by the night-light 
that I had left burning, and found to my astonishment that it 
wanted but a few minutes to two. I had slept nearly three hours. 
And Arthur was still at work. 

I opened the bedroom door to go down to him; but paused 
irresolutely, fearing that he would scold me. I turned back into 
my room, reclosed the door, and went to the window, which was 
still open. All without was silent as death, until I heard the 
distant tramp of the policeman on his beat, and the clock strike 
two. During my slumber the sky had cleared, and the air had 
become fresh, almost chilly. Slipping on a dressing-gown, I sat 
down and looked out upon the trees, until their forms, beginning 
to grow more distinct against the horizon, told me that day had 
dawned. 

But it brought with it little boding of the horror it was usher- 
ing in for me, unless to such an influence I must ascribe the in- 
tense longing with which I listened for his footsteps, until the 
tension became unendurable, and I started up determined to wait 
no longer, however angry he might be. 

I opened the door, and the staircase yawned like a black gulf 
before me; I paused, still irresolute—should I or should I not 
venture? I could hear my heart throbbing against my side. I 
felt angry with myself. Why this fear of an irritable look, an 
impatient word ?—for was not that the worst I had to fear ? 

Swiftly I descended the dark staircase, reached the hall, and 
groped my way along the passage which led to the library, guided 
by the pencil of light which streamed beneath the door, When my 
hand was upon the lock my courage almost failed me ; but after a 
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second’s pause I turned it and opened the door, expecting to see a 
grave, perhaps an angry face, uplifted to meet mine. 

The room was just as I had left it, the shaded lamp still cast 
a bright circle of light upon the table and upon the papers with 
which it was strewn—but Arthur was not there. J had so prepared 
myself for a frown and a scolding, that I stood for a moment 
leaning upon the handle of the door quite bewildered. But the 
next instant an awful dread fell upon me, 

‘He has only gone into the garden to breathe the fresh air 
before he comes to bed,’ I thought, half aloud. But I knew that 
I was lying to myself, and that I had no belief in any such expla- 
nation of his absence. 

I stood staring through the open window. The dawn had as 
yet scarcely spread to the west, which was still clouded, and the 
trees and shrubs were still but darker shadows upon the dark 
background. To have heard even a leaf rustle would have been a 
relief to that awful stillness. It never occurred to me to call the 
servants; my terror had nothing to do with myself, it was only for 
him—for my husband. 

Creeping stealthily across the room, as though I feared to dis- 
turb some one’s slumber, I advanced to the window and peered 
out with strained eyebails, in shuddering expectation that some 
ghastly object would meet my sight ; but I saw nothing except the 
motionless laurels and laurestinums. I must have stood thus ina 
half stupor of terror fur some minutes, until the faint twitter of 
an early bird startled me, for when I raised my eyes skywards the 
clouds had faded out of the west, and the grey cold light from 
the east had stolen to the edge of Caen Wood. 

I advanced a step and stood upon the gravel, and as I did so 
I saw something black lying upon the path close to the wall of 
the house. I knew what it was, even before I was on my knees 
beside it. 

I did not faint. I summoned the servants, although I have no 
recollection of doing so; they tell me that I was quite calm, but 
my memory has only broken and confused images of this time. He 
was quite dead when I found him, but the doctor said that life 
could not have been long extinct. If I had yielded to my impulse 
when I first rose, who knows but that I might have been in 
time to save him! Death had been caused by a blow upon the 
right temple, inflicted by some blunt instrument. His right hand 
was so firmly clenched that they iad some difficulty in opening 
it. When they did so they found in it some short light hair, 
pulled out by the roots, that seemed a portion of a man’s beard or 
whiskers, and which I have now in my possession. At some 
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distance off they discovered half of a cameo, a head of Minerva, 
which seemed to have fallen from a pin or a ring; these were the 
only vestiges the assassin left behind. 

Nothing was removed from the room—no article was missing, 
the body was not rifled even of its watch and chain. How did the 
murderer gain admission? we had no back entrance, and the 
garden was surrounded on every side by the grounds of our neigh- 
bours ; it had high walls, and was difficult of access, as the house 
was nearly the centre of a row, and could be reached from the back 
only after surmounting seven or eight other walls. The doors and 
windows were found to be fastened just as the butler had left them 
upon going to bed; no lock was forced, and there was not the 
slightest trace to show how the murderer had effected an entrance. 

Had my poor darling been lured into the garden by some 
sound, or had he gone thither to seek relief from the hot atmo- 
sphere of his room, and there encountered the assassin? Again, 
what was the motive of the crime? Not robbery. Revenge? I 
was not aware that he had an enemy upon the face of the earth. 

But I have an intense conviction that the mystery will be 
cleared up some day; were I to lose that faith, I should lose faith 
in the justice of Providence. The remainder of my life, long or 
short, I devote to fathoming the mystery of his death. 


Cuarter II. 


Tue concluding words of this record were frequently upon 
Mildred’s lips, but people smiled, and said that when the shock 
which had wrecked her young life should be weakened by time, 
her resolution would give way, and she would form some new 
attachment. When two years, however, had nearly elapsed and her 
mode of life was still unchanged, her seclusion still so rigid that 
she would receive only her nearest relations or most intimate 
friends, when it was known that she never quitted the house 
except to visit her husband’s grave, the world began to regard her 
as the victim of a monomania, to condemn her morbid self- 
sacrifice, and regard it as pitiful that so charming a creature 
should be lost to society. 

At first she had expressed an intention of remaining in the 
house in which the crime had been committed, but, upon this 
point at least, she had yielded to the advice of her friends, and had 
taken apartments in the neighbourhood. Her father, who resided 
about fifty miles from London, entreated her to return home, but 
in vain. 

There was nothing, however, pronounced or ostentatious in her 
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grief; those who visited her found her always employed either in 
reading or needlework ; she never spoke of her loss, unless her 
visitor had the bad taste to refer to the subject, and then she would 
dismiss it in a few words that told how painful it was to her. No 
one ever saw a tear upon her cheek, or heard a sigh escape from her 
lips ; she was grave, smileless, self-contained, but never lachrymose. 

She had one curious habit, which was known only to her maid ; 
every evening at dusk in all weathers, summer or winter, she 
would go out closely veiled and alone; she was usually absent 
about a couple of hours, and when she returned it was with a weary 
and dejected look. One night the maid, unable any longer to 
restrain the curiosity of her kind, followed her. She made straight 
for the house in which the murder had been committed, and which 
had remained untenanted ever since, unlocked the door and entered. 
Considerably more than an hour passed, during which the woman 
remained on watch, before she again issued forth, then for a few 
minutes she walked up and down within sight of the house, after 
which she slowly retraced her steps homewards. Curious to know 
if this were always the way in which she passed those two hours of 
the evening, the maid repeated her espionage several times, at 
intervals, and found that her mistress’s movements were always 
precisely the same. 

On the last of these occasions Mildred, it would seem, walked 
faster than usual, for she overtook the woman before she reached 
home. 

‘Where have you been Martha ?’ she inquired sharply. 

Taken so suddenly Martha stammered, and was unable to find 
a reply. ; 

‘You have been dogging me-—do not deny it, for you know I 
hate a lie.’ 

Understanding her mistress’s temper, Martha at once confessed 
the truth. 

Mildred made no comment -at the time, but when she was 
preparing for bed she quite startled the woman by suddenly 
resuming the subject. 

‘ Since you have discovered so far, Martha,’ she said, ‘I may 
as well, to avoid misinterpretation, explain the motive of my 
nightly visits to that house. I have heard and read that some 
strange, inexplicable impulse will always sooner or later draw back 
the criminal to the scene of his crime. He would scarcely come 
in the broad daylight, for fear an accident might draw attention 
upon him, and the terrors of conscience would scarcely allow him 
to choose the late hours of the night. The time I have taken for 
my watch, just in the twilight and the early darkness, is the most 
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likely for stich a visit ; at least, such is the theory I have formed, 
and I have the most profound faith in it. He will come some 
evening, and I shall see him and recognise him.’ And for an 
instant the white face, always so emotionless and impassive, 
brightened into life again, and the black eyes flashed with all 
their old fire. 

From that hour Martha had very strong doubts about her 
mistress’s sanity, but being a prudent person and having a very 
good place she kept her knowledge and her ideas to herself. 

When Mildred paid her nightly visit to the house, the first 
thing she did was to walk into the garden and contemplate the spot 
where the body had been found; after remaining there for a few 
minutes she would enter the library, which, by her orders, had been 
left precisely in the same condition as it was on the fatal night, 
light the lamp, seat herself in the chair she had then occupied, and 
call up to her imagination the whole scene, until she almost fancied 
she could see her dead husband seated at the table, bending over 
his papers, as when last her eyes had fallen upon him living. 
After remaining thus for about half an hour she would ascend the 
stairs to her old bedroom, and sit at the window, keenly observing 
every passer-by. 

Each evening she went hopeful that something would come of 
her vigil; each night she came away dejected and disappointed, 
but resolute as ever. 

‘The intensity of my will must draw him hither sooner or 
later, though he be at the antipodes,’ was her nightly refrain. 

It was the second anniversary of her husband’s death. It had 
been raining, a steady downpour, since early morning ; and when 
she entered the garden, the air was damp and cold as that of early 
April; a heavy mist nearly obscured the valley beneath; the 
soddened paths yielded beneath her tread, and the dripping shrubs 
covered her cloak with water as she passed among them. When 
she entered the library she felt so chilly that she shut the window, 
and even the mild warmth diffused by the lamp seemed grateful 
to her. It was many a day since she had felt so strangely nervous _ 
and excited as she did on this night, for custom will rob the most 
exalted or terrible actions of their sublimity, and her vigils had 
become of late but as a portion of her day’s occupation. ‘ Some- 
thing will happen to night,’ she said to herself, ‘and what night 
could be so appropriate for his coming as this ?’ 

No person who had heard her speak such words or had seen 
the wild look in her black eyes, that gleamed so weirdly out of her 
dead white face, would have believed in her sanity. 
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‘Oh that I could conjure up his dear spirit before me!’ she 
exclaimed, as she dropped into her chair. 

Gradually the sombre grey light without deepened into dark- 
ness, and the trees and shrubs became more and more blurred, 
until they wholly mingled with the blackness of the night, and 
the utter silence was broken only by the monotonous drip, drip, 
of the rain drops. 

Suddenly the vacant chair upon which her eyes were fixed 
became indistinct, as though there was something between it and 
her vision—a vapour or smoke; and as, with an ineffable feeling of 
terror, she gazed on the appearance, it gradually took form and 
assumed the figure of her dead husband ; he seemed to be sitting 
rigidly erect, and his face, of an unearthly pallor, and wearing an 
expression of intense sadness and reproach, was turned towards her. 

All of a moment, she knew not why, her fascinated eyes were 
distracted to the window, and there, pressed against the glass, was 
a sinister famine-pinched visage, with shaggy red hair and bristly 
red beard, staring into the room; at the same moment the vision 
in the chair vanished, and with a cry of ‘ It is Arthur’s murderer!’ 
she sprang to her feet and made for the window. But the face was 
gone; and as she stood holding on to the frame to prevent herself 
from falling, and intently listening, no sound of retreating footsteps 
fell upon her ear. 

In less time than it will take to read the last sentence she 
was rushing wildly among the garden paths, and shrieking for help, 
until her feet becoming entangled among some overgrown weeds 
and brambles, she was precipitated with great violence to the 
earth. 

There she lay stunned; but after a time she became half 
conscious of some one raising her head, and then of being borne 
along in some one’s arms. When she opened her eyes she found 
herself stretched upon the couch in the library, with a man 
kneeling beside her chafing her hands and gazing fixedly upon 
her. Still under the influence of the double vision that she be- 
lieved she had seen, she started up and looked wildly around. 

* Are you better ?’ inquired a soft voice. 

‘Who are you ?’ she cried, shrinking back ; * where is the man 
that was there,’ pointing to the window—‘ my husband’s murderer?’ 

‘ There is no one there, madam,’ replied the stranger. ‘I was in 
the garden of the next house, I heard a shriek, jumped over the 
wall, and found you lying senseless upon the ground.’ 

‘ But there was a man here, a horrible-looking man with shaggy 
hair, beetle brows, and an unshaven cadaverous face; he locked in 
at me, and I tell you that man is my husband’s murderer, and he 
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has escaped me, he has escaped me,’ and she wrung her hands and 
moaned piteously. 

‘A search shall be made at once and information given to the 
police,’ replied the stranger. ‘ Bates!’ 

And a man-servant, whom Mildred had not before perceived, 
stepped forward. 

‘ Call over the wall and tell some one to go for the police, then 
beat the bushes of the garden, and see if anyone is hiding among 
them.’ 

The man bowed without replying, and disappeared. 

While he was speaking, with the light of the lamp full upon 
his face, Mildred was fixedly regarding him. 

He was a tall, slight young man, who looked about thirty, well 
but not foppishly dressed, with fair hair, blue eyes, delicate features, 
that might have been effeminate, but for the auburn beard and 
moustache; it was a face full of frankness and winning charm. 

In a few moments she found herself talking almost tranquilly 
with him. 

‘You are nota stranger to me, Mrs. Blaquaire,’ he said ; ‘I was 
staying with my friends next door when the dreadful event hap- 
pened. I have not been in London since, until within a few days 
back, and strange to say this is one of the first places I revisit.’ 

Never for a moment had he removed his intense yet respectful 
gaze from her face, and the dark blue eyes seemed to fascinate 
her with their strange indefinable expression, although she could 
feel her cheeks burning and every pulse throbbing violently 
beneath their fervid glance. 

Presently, to her great relief, two policemen interrupted a téte- 
a-téte that was becoming painful. They searched the house and 
grounds, but without finding any one, and then departed. 

The stranger, who made himself known to her as Mr. Jocelyn 
Hilborough, begged to be allowed to see her home, and after a 
little hesitation she consented. 


Cuarter III. 


Tue next morning the stranger called to inform Mrs. Blaquaire 
that a man answering the description she had given was seen 
lurking about the house on the previous evening. Then they fell 
into conversation, and gradually Mildred found herself listening to 
him with an interest she had not experienced since her husband’s 
death. He had a peculiar charm of manner, and one of those soft 
sympathetic voices which are as soothing to the listener as a strain 
of sweet music ; and he seemed to enter so thoroughly into all her 
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feelings, to take so deep an interest in all she said, to be so anxious 
to render her any assistance in his power, and yet without pro- 
testation or effusiveness, simply by a tone, a word, a look, that it 
became the most dangerous and insidious of flattery. When 
Mildred looked at the clock she saw that he had been with her an 
hour; it seemed that not a fourth of that time had elapsed. 

After this scarcely a day passed without a call from him; at 
first he would make some little excuse for his visit, now it was 
that he had seen one of the detectives whom she had employed, 
then it was to inquire if she had had any news; it was impossible 
for the lonely, stricken woman not to feel grateful for this sym- 
pathy ; and after a while she looked forward to these visits as the 
one vright hour of her sombre day. 

There was one peculiar circumstance, although she did not 
notice it at the time—and that was that he never talked about 
himself. He had evidently travelled a great deal, seen the world 
in many phases, but he always, in every reminiscence, kept him- 
self and everything relating to himself carefully in the back- 
ground. His conversation was clever and amusing, yet it never 
jarred upon her mood, for his tone was always subdued; he never 
forgot for an instant that he was in a house of mourning. Had 
not Mildred been wrapt so completely in her idea of avenging 
widowhood, she might one day have asked herself to what these 
frequent visits and her indulgence in them were tending. Not 
within but from without came a glimpse of revelation. 

One morning while the maid was dressing her hair, she bade 
her make haste, as Mr. Hilborough would soon be there. As she 
sat looking into the glass she caught sight of the woman’s face 
with acurious smile upon it. The look, the meaning of which was 
unmistakable, gave her quite a shock and set her thinking. The 
result of even a slight self-examination was so unsatisfactory that 
early the next morning, without informing anyone of her desti- 
nation, and without one word of farewell or warning to her visitor, 
she quitted her lodgings, and left London for an obscure watering- 
place upon the south coast. 

Thus she contrived to escape from his presence, but not from 
his influence. A depression, such as she had not known since the 
first few weeks that followed her husband’s death, fell upon her, 
and with it a deep yearning—for what, she dared not ask herself. 
In vain did she endeavour once more to concentrate her thoughts 
upon that purpose which she had vowed should be the sole object 
of her life ; she had seemingly lost the mastery of her will, for 
another image was ever thrusting itself between the vivid one of 
her dead husband and the shadowy horror of his murderer, 
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One dull windy morning, as she was taking her monotonous 
walk along the esplanade, with bent head, as was her wonted mien, 
she suddenly raised her eyes, and there, advancing towards her, 
within a couple of paces, was the man she had travelled all this 
distance to avoid—Jocelyn Hilborough. Pretending not to re- 
cognise him, she drew her thick veil closer about her face, and, not 
trusting herself to take a second glance, hurried on as fast as her 
trembling limbs would allow her. 

The next moment she would have given the world to have 
turned back and to have felt the warm pressure of his hand, the 
look of those deep fathomless eyes fixed upon her, and to have heard 
the soft tones of that soothing voice falling upon her ears. 

She resolved to quit B—— the next morning. All that night 
she lay tossing in restless, waking thoughts, or in wild strange 
dreams, and when the morning came she was too ill to carry out 
her resolution—-at least, she persuaded herself that such was the 
cause. That day she did not stir outside the door. The next 
morning she took her usual walk, but he was not on the esplanade. 
Several days passed, and she saw him no more. This was of course 
a great relief to her? Fain would she have persuaded herself that 
it was so, but no amount of self-deception could misinterpret the 
eager look with which she scanned every distant figure, the beating 
of her heart when she caught sight of any that bore the most 
distant resemblance to him, the sickening feeling of disappoint- 
ment with which each day she returned home, and the dull 
despairing misery that fell upon her when the burden of all her 
thoughts became—‘ I shall never see him again, never, never!’ 

One evening, about a week after that meeting, she wandered 
along the beach some distance beyond the limits of the usual 
promenade, unconscious of time or distance, monotonously repeat- 
ing that burden to herself in a sort of rhythmic accompaniment to 
the low murmuring dash of the waves, until the night was closing 
in and the reflection of the rising moon began to glimmer upon 
the water. At last she awoke from this reverie to find herself 
almost alone. 

As she turned to retrace her steps she came face to face with 
the image of her dreams. The shock was so great that for a 
moment she stood motionless, terror-struck ; she could not be- 
lieve that it was anything but an apparition conjured up by her 
yearning imagination, until the well-remembered voice thrilled 
her with the certainty that it was reality, and no phantom of the 
mind. 

‘Are you not afraid to take these lonely walks without a 
companion ?’ he said, 
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She stammered something, she knew not what, and they strolled 
on silently, side by sidé, casting faint shadows on the moonlit 
sands, and with the low ripple of the tide in their ears. 

All of an instant she felt one of her hands clasped, and the 
next he was on his knees before her, pouring forth a torrent of pas- 
sionate words, with the moonlight glistening in his upturned eyes. 

He told her how he had loved her from the first moment his 
eyes had fallen upon her—that night in the garden when she had 
lain senseless in his arms; that feeling it was a hopeless passion, he 
had struggled against it with all his might, but that the more he 
struggled the stronger it grew. ‘I was drawn towards you,’ he 
said, ‘ by an irresistible spell; day and night your image haunted 
me, tormented me ; I endeavoured to escape, but it was impossible— 
some invisible power seemed to drag me back to you. When you 
left London it was a relief at first, but the next day the old 
irresistible fascination seized upon me. I discovered whither you 
had gone, and followed you. Your cold avoidance on the esplanade 


seemed to break the spell. I went away, but the next day the 


craving returned more resistlessly than ever. Mildred! you are my 
destiny, and I am yours ; and we can never escape from one another.’ 

As he spoke the last word, by a sudden effort, she wrenched 
herself from his grasp and fled. She heard his voice calling upon 
her to stay, but it only gave wings to her feet, and she never 
relaxed her speed until she reached the crowded part of the 
promenade. 

She saw him no more that night. But his passionate words had 
kindled a sympathetic flame in her own heart—a flame that had 
long been smouldering there—and she loved Jocelyn Hilborough with 
a passion she had never dreamed of—a passion as vivid as his own. 

Ten days afterwards they were man and wife. They went 
abroad to Normandy to live; for Mildred could not face her 
friends, and her husband quite eagerly assented to the arrangement. 

It was impossible, after the irrevocable step was taken, after 
the first feverish, unthinking days had sped, and something of 
calm had once more fallen upon her life, that Mildred’s conscience 
should not awake again, and smite her heavily for her falseness to 
the memory of the dead and to the solemn vow she had registered. 

She seldom uttered these thoughts, for Jocelyn was always 
quick with ready and specious arguments to combat them. Had 
she not done all in mortal power to fulfil her vow? What more 
could she do? And was it right that she should give up her young 
life to an idea ?—what purpose would it serve ? Was it a noble ideal ? 
No, it was only a morbid one. She tried to be convinced by these 
arguments, but she tried in vain. 
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And apart from these drawbacks of conscience, was she happy ? 
Jocelyn was the most devoted of lovers; the latter word will better 
express his relation towards her than that of husband. He never 
quitted her side, voluntarily, even for an hour; he waited upon her, 
anticipated her every wish, watched every expression of her face 
that could indicate a thought, with a restless anxiety that at times 
almost irritated her. And yet he was so strangely reticent about 
himself. She knew no more of his antecedents than she had 
gathered from their first interview ; he never spoke of his past, of 
his friends, or relations. And did she never question him upon 
such subjects? Never—directly. It was strange, such forbear- 
ance ina woman. It was not natural. There was something of 
pride, of pique in it—but more of an unacknowledged dread—a 
shrinking from knowledge, which most of us have felt in doubtful 
episodes of our life. Something troubled him, something he had 
never spoken of to her; for he often groaned and muttered in his 
sleep, and when she told him of it he looked scared and anxious, 
and questioned her closely as to what he said; but she would tell 
him that she could never distinguish anything beyond incoherent 
words that bore no meaning to her. At times the mortifying 
reflection crossed her mind that he doubted her assertions, and 
suspected her of evasion in these replies. 

When they had been married about four months, a letter came 
from her father—it was the first time he had written since their 
marriage—requesting to know all about her husband, and intimat- 
ing that he intended to pay them a visit during the autumn. She 
gave Jocelyn the letter, and as he read it she saw a troubled look 
come into his face. He returned it to her without a word, went 
to the window, and stood there for some minutes. She would have 
given the world to know what was passing in his thoughts; pre- 
sently he came and sat beside her, and took one of her hands in 
both of his, and then she perceived how pale he had suddenly grown. 

‘ Your father wants to know all about me,’ he began abruptly. 
‘Well, it is but natural. What a strange union ours is! Oh, 
Mildred, if it were possible that we could ever break with our 
past, cut it off as we would some diseased limb and be rid of it, 
and live pure and healthy in the future! I had some such dream 
when I first came here.’ 

‘It need not bea dream,’ she answered; ‘ say but the word, and 
we will quit this place at once, and leave no trace behind. What 
is to me father or all the world compared with your happiness? I 
am content to remain in ignorance; what is the past to me? it 
cannot affect my love for you. What is the matter ?—why do 
you turn away ?’ 
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He made no reply, but burying his face in his hands, and rest- 
ing his elbows upon his knees, remained silent for some time. 
Mildred made no attempt to break in upon his meditations, but 
sat anxiously watching him. 

Presently he started up. ‘Yes, darling,’ he said abruptly ; 
‘we had better leave this place, as you propose.’ 

‘Very well,’ was all she replied, but her mind was troubled 
with vague fears and anticipations. 

The next morning it was arranged that they should leave 
France and travel into Germany. ' 

While Jocelyn was away in the village settling everything 
previous to their departure, Mildred, with a strange sinking and 
heavy boding at the heart, began to make her preparations, and 
commenced by packing some of her husband’s clothes in a port- 
manteau. While thus engaged, something dropped out of the 
pocket of an old waistcoat on to the floor. 

Looking to see what it was, she found at her feet a ring set with 
a cameo. What mysterious terror did this worthless-looking 
trinket have for her, that it should blanch her face and bring 
that lookinto her eyes? Jt was a head of Minerva broken trans- 
versely in half. With alow ery of ‘God!’ she let the ring fall 
to the ground again, convulsively clasped her hands, and stared 
blankly at it, as though it were some terrible apparition. After 
a moment she sank down upon a chair and murmured to herself, 
‘I must be mad, or dreaming!’ 

Then suddenly she rose up and went to a chest of drawers, and 
took out of one of them a jewel-case, in which she had preserved the 
piece of broken cameo that she had found in the garden on the 
night of Arthur Blaquaire’s murder. Once more picking up the 
ring, with a hand that did not tremble, she set the fragment 
upon the broken space—it exactly fitted, and completed the 
head. 

While she sat gazing upon it—numbed, dazed, fascinated— 
Jocelyn, having returned, came into the room. 

‘Good heavens!’ he exclaimed, running to her; ‘ what is the 
matter ? what has happened ?—you look as white as a ghost ?’ 

Without speaking, she held up the ring to him. 

‘What is this?’ he inquired indifferently. ‘Oh, an old ring 
that I have missed ——’ 

There he stopped abruptly, and his face, which was flushed with 
excitement a moment before, suddenly blanched as white as her 


own. 
‘I found this piece of broken cameo in the garden on the 


morning after Mr. Blaquaire’s——’ 
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She could not complete the sentence. She waited for him 
to take it up; but he stood staring at the ring without uttering a 
word. 

‘Can you not explain this?’ she asked in an agonised voice. 

‘I cannot,’ he answered slowly, avoiding her eyes. 

‘Then, God help us both!’ she wailed, and for a time conscious- 
ness seemed to desert her. When she became once more sensible 
to surrounding objects, she was alone: he had gone without a word 
or a sign. 

There was yet another relict. 

Again she opened the jewel-case, and from a secret drawer 
took out a sealed paper, in which was preserved the fragment of 
hair that had been found in Arthur Blaquaire’s dead clasp. She 
broke the seal, for the first time, and took out the contents. in 
a locket she wore suspended by a chain round her neck was a 
portrait of Jocelyn and a lock of his hair; she put the two pieces 
side by side: they were exactly alike in colour and quality. 

The day wore on, evening and night came, and Jocelyn did not 
return. Before going to bed Mildred sealed up the two locks of 
hair in an envelope, addressed it to her husband, and left it 
upon the table of the sitting-room. 

It was midnight before she heard him come in. Then she lay 
as one expecting a message of life or death. If he came to her—it 
is so difficult to banish hope. Two hours elapsed, then she heard 
the outer door softly opened and closed again. She sprang out of 
bed, drew aside the blind, and looked out; it was a moonless night, 
or rather morning, but she could see a dim shadow glide away, 
until it was lost in the darkness. 

He was gone—for ever. She should never look upon his face 
again—and the last shadow of hope went with him. 


CuartTer IV. 


Upon the dining-room table the next morning was found a 
letter addressed ‘ Mildred.’ It contained the éclaircissement of 
the terrible story. 

‘ Mildred,’ it began, ‘ you have discovered my fatal secret at 
last, as I always anticipated you. would some day. Now you shall 
know all, and, as I hope for mercy hereafter—if mercy can possibly 
be shown to such a wretch as I am—lI swear to you that I shall 
neither set down one word that is not true, nor attempt to palliate 
the trutb. 

‘Ten years ago I held a commission in the army. I led a wild 
life, although perhaps not one much worse than many others of 
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my class. One night I lost a large sum at cards to a man whom 
I greatly disliked. I had not the means of paying the IO U I 
gave him at the table, and could not raise them. In a moment 
of desperation I drew a bill upon the bank of Blaquaire and 
Company, and forged the acceptance. By the time it fell due, I 
contrived to scrape together the money to take it up. On that 
very day the forgery was discovered, and when I went to the bank 
I was requested to walk into the principal’s private room. I 
found myself confronted by Mr. Blaquaire and his youngest son, 
Arthur, whom I knew intimately, but who now refused to recognise 
me. In answer to Mr. Blaquaire’s severe address I pleaded the 
desperate position I was placed in at the time I committed the 
offence, and tendered the money ; he relented, and would have let 
me off, had not Arthur interposed and declared that he would not 
be a party to such an evasion of the law, and that if his father 
did not give me into custody, he would. I was arrested, tried, 
and Arthur Blaquaire appeared for the prosecution. I believe it 
was his first brief, and he pleaded against me with all that unscru- 
pulous passion and invective for which he afterwards became so 
famous; everything that he could rip up and discover of my 
private life, even the follies and excesses he had shared with me, 
he brought up, distorted and twisted and coloured, until I was 
made to appear in the eyes of the judge and jury an abandoned 
and irreclaimable ruffian, dangerous to be loose upon society. I 
was condemned to five years’ penal servitude. 

When I came out of prison my friends disowned me, my 
acquaintances shunned me, my life was blasted. I did not turn 
burglar or pickpocket, but my mode of living was scarcely more 
reputable, although my manners and appearance still enabled me 
to move in some kind of society. Upon the racecourse I made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Grainger, your next-door neighbour at 
Highgate; he was a betting-man, and had recently lost his wife. 
He invited me to stay with him for a few days. The second day 
of my visit, while I was standing at the dining-room window, I saw 
Arthur Blaquaire pass, and learned that he resided in the adjacent 
house. To say that I hated the man who had destroyed my whole 
life, and passionately longed to be revenged upon him, will convey 
but a slight impression of the feelings aroused by this discovery. 

‘On the night of June 23, I was alone in the house, Grainger 
being away upon some business that would detain him until the 
next morning. The night, as you will remember, was intensely 
hot and oppressive. At twelve o’clock I was sitting smoking 
out on the verandah of the drawing-room window, which over- 
looked the garden ; I could see a faint glow of light cast out upon 
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the shadowy gloom from a ground-floor window of your house. All 
that evening I had thought of nothing but my enemy. Probably 
he is at work in that room, I reflected, weaving a web for some 
poor devil for to-morrow! Gradually an irresistible impulse seized 
upon me to catch aglimpseof him. After resisting the fascination 
for some time—and it was a fascination which I can compare only 
to the feeling that draws a man towards a precipice, or to play 
with the bars of a wild-beast’s cage—I threw away my cigar, 
softly descended the stairs (the servants were all in bed), opened the 
door leading into the garden, and by the help of a fruit-tree that 
grew close by swung myself over the wall; the depth being 
greater than I had calculated, I alighted on the other side with a 
loud thud. Let me stop for an instant to assure you that even 
then I had no fixed purpose or design. I had been drinking 
heavily with my host the day before, and again all that evening ; 
the electrical condition of the atmosphere and hours of brood- 
ing over the past had unstrung my nerves, and filled me with a 
reckless excitement, a fierce restlessness, a humour in which every- 
thing was possible. The noise I made must have reached his ears, 
for I had scarcely recovered from the shock of my descent, when I 
saw him come out through the window, and heard him sharply 
demand,‘ Who’s there?’ I remained quite still, hoping—yes, fer- 
vently hoping—that he would not discover me. But without a 
moment’s pause, as though he had caught sight of me, he advanced 
to the spot where I stood. He sprang upon me, seized me with a 
grip of iron: “Scoundrel!” he cried, “ who are you? what are you 
doing here?” and he tried to drag me towards the house. I was 
afraid he would recognise me. I knew that, whatever I might say, 
he would mercilessly hand me over to the police. Desperation and 
the touch of the man who had destroyed my life roused all the 
wild-beast within me; I drew the life-preserver which I always 
carried from my pocket, and struck him a blow upon the head. 
He uttered a low cry and clutched at my beard; then I felt his 
hands relax, and with a groan he fell motionless at my feet. I 
was unconscious of the savage energy which had nerved my arm; 
I never dreamed, I swear to you, that I had more than stunned 
him. By the aid of the tree I regained Grainger’s garden, re- 
entered the house without encountering any one, and, with no 
shadow of a thought upon my conscience that I had done a murder, 
went to bed and slept. 

‘My horror the next morning upon discovering the truth I cannot 
attempt to describe. Leaving an excuse for my friend, who had 
not yet returned, I fled the house like another Cain, took train to 
Liverpool, and secured a passage on board a steamer that departed 
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for America the next morning. No sooner, however, had I landed 
at New York, than I experienced an unaccountable desire to return 
to England. My rest was broken by weird dreams, in which I 
always saw a pale, beautiful, but stern face, that fixed its eyes 
upon mine. Ah! the torture that those eyes inflicted upon me ; 
they seemed to burn into my brain, to exercise a resistless fasci- 
nation, to draw my very soul towards them. How they terrified me 
by their relentless hate! then they held me spellbound by their 
unutterable yearning, that seemed to say, “ Come to me, come to 
me ; you are mine, and I am yours.” I could not rest, I could not 
remain in any one place for any length of time. I quitted New 
York and went southward, and still the same irresistible impulse 
to return to England, still the same strange dreams, pursued me. 
I left America and came back to Europe ; stayed for a time at 
Paris, then at Vienna, living how I could; but still the curse of 
Salathiel was upon me; fly whither I would, an inexorable destiny 
was driving me to the one spot—and to London I came at last. 

‘ One of the first acquaintances that I encountered upon my 
arrival was Grainger. “ Just the very sort of fellow I wanted to 
meet!” was his greeting. “ I’ve got the blue-devils ; come and stay 
with me a few days. It’s no good to say no, for come you shall.” 
Strange as it may seem, I was quite eager to accept his invitation, 
for now I was in London I had a craving desire to visit the scene 
of my crime. I never doubted but that it was a fatality that was 
drawing me on to my destruction, but I had no power to resist it. 
I arrived at Highgate on the 21st of June, two days before the 
awful anniversary. Grainger, in the course of conversation, 
brought up the subject of Arthur Blaquaire’s mysterious death. He 
told me of the vow you had taken, of your strange vigils. ‘She's 
a lovely creature,” he remarked; “ it’s a thousand pities; but there’s 
no doubt that her brain is afflicted with monomania.” I shuddered. 
‘“‘ She is waiting for me, and I have come,” was my inward comment. 

‘On the night of the 23rd, by a fatality—I cannot call it a 
coincidence—Grainger was summoned by telegram to the bed of a 
near relative who was dying, and I was left, as I had been on 
the same night two years previously, alone, with only the servants 
in the house. The human mind, more especially if it be morbidly 
excited, has a strange hankering after coincidences; it is equally 
eager to discover them and to bring them to pass. No sooner was 
Grainger gone than this kind of desire seized upon me; up to 
that time the coincidence was perfect, I could not resist completing 
it. Although, unlike the previous occasion, the night was miser- 
ably wet, I took out a chair upon the verandah, and lit a cigar; 
naturally, my eyes took the direction of your garden, and there, out 
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upon the gloom, I saw a faint glow of light just as I had seen 
it on that night two years before. At first it thrilled me with a 
superstitious dread, for I pictured the dead man sitting there ; but 
the next moment I said to myself, “ It is she, waiting for me—and 
I must go.” I descended the stairs, passed into the garden, and 
once more swung myself by the fruit-tree upon the wall. There I 
paused, for I saw a dark figure standing between me and the light 
that shone from the window, and the next moment I heard a 
shriek and a cry, and saw a shadow gliding, wentre a terre, 
through the darkness, and among the bushes, and you came rush- 
ing out in pursuit. I was not the only one who heard your cry, 
for Grainger’s valet came out, and seeing me upon the wall asked 
what was the matter. Before I could reply, you had fallen to the 
ground ; I leaped over, and the servant followed me. 

‘I raised you in my arms and bore you into the room. As the 
rays of the lamp fell upon your beautiful face, white as marble, [ 
recognised it as the same that had haunted me in my dreams; and 
as your eyes opened, they fixed themselves upon mine with the 
same yearning look they had so often worn in the vision. I felt 
no shock, no sensation of fear; on the contrary, a deep lethargic 
repose, such as we experience after active pain, descended upon 
me. The fight was over, my destiny was fulfilled, I had come 
to you; I was yours body and soul. The man you saw at the 
window was doubtless a burglar, who, knowing the house to be 
untenanted, had come to attempt a robbery. But the true 
criminal was at his heels. Mildred, your yearning and your 
intense power of will had acted upon me wherever I went, and at 
last drew me irresistibly to your side ; but instead of repulsion it 
had created sympathy between us, instead of hatred it had created 
love. All the horror, all the consequences of my unnatural passion 
were patent to me, but I was powerless even to struggle against 
its overwhelming force. The terrible retribution I have so often 
dreaded has fallen upon me; I shall never see you more, and my 
love for you can never die, never fade.’ 

Here the letter abruptly erfds. About a month after the date 
it bears,a ship bound for Australia went down in the Bay of 
Biscay with every soul on board. Among the names of the pas- 
sengers was that of Jocelyn Hilborough A little while ago there 
died in a Catholic convent, within a few miles of London, a grey- 
haired nun, who was known as sister Agnes, but who in the out- 
ward world had once borne the name of Mildred Blaquaire. 

H. BARTON BAKER, 


MAR 21 1915 
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Folio, cloth extra, Pe 115. 6d. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 
Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. ComyNs CARR. 


“It would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book.’’—NONCONFORMIST, 





c Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Fairholt’s Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and it 

Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 

W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 

100 Illustrations by the Author. 


Familiar Allusions: 
A Handbook of Miscelianeous Information ; including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches. Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curosities, and tbe like. 
Begun (but Icft unfinished) by WILLIAM A. WHFELER, Autbor of 
** Noted Names of Fiction; completed by CHARLES G. WHEELER. 
[/m the press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by! W. ¢ CROOKES, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
New Edition. Edited byW. CROOKES, F.C.S. Numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WM. JONES, F.S.A. With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 


“* One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion.” —ATHENAUM, 
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Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse: Practical Advice 
to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. By GeorGe GLENNy. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we Grow, and How we 
Cook Them. By Tom Jerroip, Author of ‘‘The Garden that Paid the 
Rent,”’ &c. ‘Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 
and JANE JERROLD. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Saw there. By FRANCIS 


Gerorce Heatu. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL BY FUSTIN McCARTHY. 


Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1881, 
Price One Shilling, contained the First Chapters of a New Novel, 
entitled ‘‘ THE COMET OF A SEASON,” by JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., 
Autnor of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times,” ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 
SCIENCE NOTES, by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., will also 
be continued Monthly. 

*,* Now ready, the Volume for JANUARY to JUNE, 1881, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 


THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 


Collected by the Brothers Grim, and Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. 
Edited with an Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. With 22 Illustrations 


after the inimitable designs of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both Series 
Complete, 


“* The illustrations of thisvolume .. . ave of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schools.” —E.xtract from Introauction by JoHN RusKIN. 








Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By GEORGE GLENNY. 


“A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur need not wish for a better guide.”’—LREDS MERCURY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d, 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 


An ENCYCLOP2DIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries, Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR 
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Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume, 


Golden Library, The: 


Ballad History of England. By ; Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
W. C. Bennerr. — a Ths Sraties | rm oer 
, an t t: 
a 8 Diversions of | Table. Edited by B. Seusenmeens 
‘ . | ANKING. 
Byron's Don Juan. | Pascal's Provincial Letters, A 


Emerson’s Letters and Social | New Translation, with Historical In- 
Aims. | = and Notes, by T. M’Crir, 


Godwin’s (William) Lives of | att 
pny eth a a = s Poetical Works. Com- 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the 5. 
. | Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
ioe Oke Sat. * eaten ft Moral Reflections, With Notes, and 
} a tr ti AINT 
Holmes’s Professor at the Beova. ets re ee wi 
Breakfast Table. St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities. and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
Complete. With all the original Il- | with Life, by the Rev. E. CLaRKe, 
lustrations. | Shelley’s Early Poems, and 
Irving's (Washington) Tales of | Queen Mab, with Essay by Lucu 


a Traveller. Hunt. 


Irving’s (Washington) Tales of Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon 


the Alhambra. | and Cythna, &c. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and | Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
Occupations of Country Life, the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both | Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
Series Complete in One Vol. ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 


Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale _ St Irvyne, &c. 
for a Chimney Corner, and other | White’s Natural History of Sel- 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- borne. Edited, op fee by 


tion by Epmunp OLLuIER. Tuomas Brown, F.L.S. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s.6d. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 


Described from Antique Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. 
KoNER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 


Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6d, 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGASSIZ, PIERCE, and GRAY ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by: 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 8s. 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Hall’s(Mrs. S. C.)Sketches ofIrish Character. 


With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GIL- 
BERT, HARVEY, and G, CRUIKSHANK. 
“The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford’s beautiful Engli sh 
sketches in ‘ Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright.”—Biackwoop’s MAGAZINE. 


Haweis (Mrs.), Works by: 
The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. HAweEts. Illustrated by the 


Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

** A well-considered attempt to any canons of good taste to the costumes 
of ladies of our time. . . « + rs. Haweis writes frankly and to the 
point, she does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her oun sex 
on the follies they indulgein. . .. . @ may recommend the book to the 
ladies whom it concerns.” —ATHENAUM. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIs. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 
Illustrations, ros. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIs. Small 4to, 
handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, ros. 6d. [Jn the press. 

*.* See also CHAUCER, p. 5 of this Catalogue. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Heath (F. G.)\—My Garden Wild, 


And What I Grew there. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Author of 
‘¢ The Fern World,” &c. 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN POET. S.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Heptalogia (The); or, The Seven against Sense. 
A Cap with Seven Bells. 


“ Of really good parodies it would be difficult to name more than half-a-dozen 
outside the ‘Anti-Facobin,’ the * Rejected Addresses,’ and the ‘ Ballaas of Bon 
Gaultier” . . . It is no slight praise to say that the volume before us bears 
comparison with these celebrated collections. . . . But the merits of the book 
cannot be fairly estimated by means of a few extracts ; it should be read at length 
to be appreciated properly, and, in our opinion, its merits entitle it to be very 
widely read indeed.” —St. Jamus’s GAZETTE. 








Cr. 8vo, bound in parchment, 8s.; Large-Paper capies (only 50 printed), 155. 
Herbert.—The Poems of Lord Herbert of 


Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. CHURTON COLLINs. 








Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, each, 


History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880, By JUSTIN 
McCarthy, M.P. 

“* Criticism is disarmed before a tic hich provokes little but oval. 

This is a really good book on pnt ae ee 9 and omer adit oonds 

could say no more for it.""— SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 25. 6d. 


Holmes’s The Science of Voice Production 
and Voice Preservation: A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
___and Singers. By Gorvon Howes, L.R.C.P.E. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Hood’s:(Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE COMIC ANNUALF, 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and [wo Hundred Illustrations. 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 


Pole; A Noah’s Arkzeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. BRUNTON and E, C. BARNES. 

“* The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
zuhich children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
Justice to the writer's meaning, and «4 pleasanter result of the harmonious coe 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.”? — Times. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 


including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes; 
___ With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
Horne’s Orion: 
An Epic Poem in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNB. 


With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by SuMMFRs. Tenth Edition. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 


Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 

Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 

Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 

nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL, 

“ This book is an attemzt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
swork of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
public from the working man’s point of view.” —PaLt MALL GazeTTE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 
A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 
Janvier.—Practical Keramics for Students. 


By CATHERINE A. JANVIER. 

“ Will be found a useful han tbook by those who wish to try the manufacture 
or decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who aesire to know something 
of the art.”—MorninG Post. 
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A NEw EDITION, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: 
Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations, 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 


Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jerrotp, Author of ‘‘ The Garden that Paid the Rent,” 
&c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

** The combination of hints on cookery with gardening has been very puny 





carried out, and the result is an interesting and highly instructive little wor 

Mr. Ferrold is correct in saying that English people do not make half the use of 
vegetables they might ; and by showing how easily they can be grown, and se obtained 
fresh, he is doing a great deal to make them more pofular.’’—Daity CHRONICLE. 


Household Horticulture: A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 


and JANE JERROLD. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s.6d. 


Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. 
Translated by WuHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of the 
Jews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 








Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. With 

Thirty Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 

“* Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
best of Grimm's ‘ German Popular Stories.” . . . . For the most part the 


stories ave downright, thorough going Sairy stories of the most admirable kind. 
« « « Mr, Moyr Smith's tilustrations, too, are admirable.’”—SPacTATOR. 





Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 
Imitate it. By DAIsy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, With 17 IlIlustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Cow 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d. ad 

Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R.H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

‘A complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now gene The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamb’s scattered contributions, and his collection contatns a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ros, 6d. 


Lamb (Mary and Charles): 
Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. CaREwW HazuitTt. With HANcocK’s Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
** Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for levers of Charles Lamb and his sister.” —STANDARD. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus, Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 


“* The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —A. C. SWINBURNE. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour. 
hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LIVESAY. 


“* After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, itis pleasant to meet with a veal and 
genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they are sointerspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important ition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lares and Penates; 
Or, The Background of Life. By FLORENCE CADDY. 


“* The whole book is well worth reading, for it is full of practical suggestions. 

« + « « We hope nobody will be deterred from taking up a book which teaches @ 
food deal about sweetening poor lives as well as giving grace to wealthy ones.” — 
RAPHIC. 





SECOND EpITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 
By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School, 


“It is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 
of nature.”—SAaTURDAY Ravisw. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


Leigh’s A Town Garland. 
By Henry S. LeEiGu, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 

“If Mr. Leigh’s verse survive to a future generation—and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
Full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strand.” —ATHENAUM. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Life in London; 
or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of CRUIKSHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 





-Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lights on the Way: 
Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. PaGg, Author of 
** Thoreau: A Study.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 
Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” ‘‘ Hyperion,” ‘ Kavanagh,” ‘The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” and ‘' Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 
By a SANE PATIENT. 


“* The story ts clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book; it is 
bright, calm, and to the point.” SPECTATOR. 





Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian verse by ROBERT FFRENCH DUFF, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 


Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 


By LuKE LIMNER. With 32 Illustrations by the Author, FOuRTB 
EDITION, revised and enlarged. 
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Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 


In the Ardennes. By KATHARINE S. MAcCQuoID. With 
50 fine Illustrations by THomas R. Macquoip. Uniform with “ Pictures 
and Legends.” Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


** This is another of Mrs. Macquoid’s pleasant books of travel, full of useful 
information, of picturesque descriptions of scenery, and of quaint traditions 
respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 
tour. ... To suchof our readers as are already thinking about the year’s 
holiday, we strongly recommend the perusal of Mrs. Macquoid's experiences. 
The book is well cllustrated by Mr. Thomas R. Macquoid.’’—GRapuic. 


Pictures. and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 
KaTHARINE S. Macquorp. With numerous Illustrations by Tuomas R. 
Macquoip. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land 
of romantic associations ts an attractive volume, which is neither a work of 
travel nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree 
of each of these characters. . .« . The illustrations, which are numerous, 
are drawn, as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as with true artistic 
feeling.””—Dai_y News, 


Through Normandy. By KATHARINE S. MACcQuorD. With 
go Illustrations by T. R. Macquoip. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

** One of the few books which can be read as a piece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack.” —BriT1sH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Through Brittany. By KATHARINE S. Macquoip. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquorp. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“* The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers, while wander 
ing from one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene.”’—MoORNING Post. 





Mallock’s (W. H.) Works: ch 
Is Life Worth Living? By WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOCK, 


New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“* This deeply interesting volume. . . . . tis the most powerful vin- 
dication of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mons of that great divine,asa refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity of the presentday. . . . »« Deeply philosophical as the book 
is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is ‘ possessed,’ so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and —— 
style,as wellas an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the day.”— Irish DatLy News. 


The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mattock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The New Paul and Virginia; or, Positivism on an Island. By 


W. H. Mattock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Poems. By W. H. MALLOcK. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8s. 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. MALLOCK. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo. 
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Handsomely eer in facsimile. price 5s. 


Magna Charta. 


An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Mark Twain’s Works: 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK Twain. With 
100 Illustrations. Smal! 8vo, cloth extra, 7s.6¢. CHEAP EpirTion, illustrated 

2s. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 
Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By MARK TWAIN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. By MARK TWAIN. With 314 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

** The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that ts manifest in every line, make of all this episode of 
Fim Baker and his jays a piece of work that ts not only ss as meré 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . The book ts 
Full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
Funniest of those that have gone before.”’—ATHENAUM,. 


Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 


Miller’s Physiology for the Young; 
Or, The House of Life: Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. FENWICK MILLER. 


‘* An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and en jc} 
life should have at their fingers’ ends.” —Ecuo. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 


The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 
a ement of the Skin; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths 
y J. L. Mitton, Senior Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital. Small 

sa 18.3 sb extra, 1s. 6d. 


The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, 1s.; cloth extra, 
1s. 6d. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. Comyns CARR. Illustrated by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

“A ens book, of a kind whichis far toorare. Lf anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
vead Mrs. Carvr’s pagesinstead. . . Description with Mrs. Carr is areal gift. . 
lt ts varely that a book is so happily tllustrated,”’—Cox TEMPORARY REVIEW. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per volume. 


Mayfair Library, The: 


| Latter-Day Lyrics. 


The New Republic. By W. H. 
MALLock, 


The New Paul and Virginia. 
By W. H. MAttock. 


The True History of Joshua | 


Davidson, By E, Lynn Linton. 
Old Stories Re-told. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A. Pace. 


By Stream and Sea, By WIL- | 
| Carols of Cockayne. By HENRY 


LIAM SENIOR. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by HENRY 
S. Leicu. 
Puniana. 
Row ey. 
More Puniana. 


Hucu Row ey. 


By the Hon. HuGH 


By the Hon. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, 

The Speeches of Charles 
Dickens. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 

The Philosophy of Hand- 
writing. By Don FeLix DE SALa- 
MANCA. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By 
Henry J. JENNINGS. 


| Original Plays by W 


| Original Plays by W. 


Edited by 
Ss. Gt- 


BERT. First SERIES. Containing : 

The Wicked World—Pygmalion and 
Galatea —Charity—The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 
S. GIL- 
BERT. SEcOND Series. Containing: 
Broken Hearts — Engaged — Sweet- 
hearts — Dan’l Druce — Gretchen— 
Tom Cobb—The Sorcerer—H.M.S. 
Pinafore—The Pirates of Penzance. 


W. Davenport oa 


S. LEIGH. 


| Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 


Follies, Frolics. By W.T. Dosson. 
Pencil and Palette. By ROBERT 
KemprT, 


| The Book of Clerical Anec- 


dotes. By Jacos Larwoop. 

The Agony Column of ‘“ The 
Times,” from 1800 to 1870. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by dance Cray. 


| fhe Cupboard Papers. By 


Fin-Bgc, 
Pastimes and Players. By 
RoBerT MACGREGOR. 
Melancholy Anatomised: A 
Popular Abridgment of “* Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy.” 


=~ and Quiddities. Selected 


by W. Davenport ADAMS. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 





New Novels. 


THE BLACK ROBE. By WILKIE COLLINs. 


crown 8vo. 


Three Vols. 


THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. By WALTER BESANT 
and James Rice. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

FROM EXILE. By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘‘By Proxy, 
“ A Confidential Agent,” &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. H. Mattock. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

“MY LOVE!” ByE.LyNN LINTON, Three Vols. 

A VILLAGE COMMUNE. By Ov1pa. Two Vols. 

TEN YEARS’ TENANT. By BESANT and RICE. Three Vols. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By JAMEs Payn. Three Vols. 

QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. FRANCILLON. Three Vols. 

THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Hunt. Three Vols. 

REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By E. L. Linton, Three Vols, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol. 
Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Jonson’s Works. ¥ ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, ol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and a Biographical Memoir by WiL- and Odyssey. 

L1aM GirrorD. Edited by Colonel | Marlowe’s Works. 
CunninGHaM, Three Vols. Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col. 

Chapman’s Works. CunnincHaM. One Vol. 

Now First Collected. Complete in | Massinger’s Plays. 

Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays From the Text of WILLIAM GIFFORD. 
complete, including the doubtful ones; With the addition of the Tragedy of 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- * Believe as you List.’? Edited by 
lations, with an Introductory Essay Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


O’Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by: 


Songs of a Worker. By ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. By ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Lays of France. By ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ros. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 55. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 


Held in Bondage. By OvipA. | Dogof Flanders. By Ourpa, 
Strathmore. By OvIDA. | Pascarel. By Ovu1pa. 
Chandos. By OvuIDA. | Two Wooden Shoes. By Ourpa, 
Under Two Flags. By OvIpaA. | Signa. By OuIpa,. 
Idalia. By OvIpDa. | In a Winter City. By Ourpa, 
Cecil Castlemaine. By OvIpDA, | Ariadne. By OvIpDA, 
Tricotrin. By OvIpDA. | Friendship. By OvuIDA. 
Puck. By Ov1pa, | Moths. By Oulpa. 
Folle Farine. By Ourpa. ! Pipistrello. By OvIDA. 

*,* Also a Cheap Edition of all but PIPISTRELLO, post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 


Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 315. 6d. 


Pastoral Days ; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. HAMILTON GIBSON, 

With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

“* The volume contains a prose poem, with illustrations in the shape of wood 
engravings more beautiful than it can well enter into the hearts of most men to 
conceive.’’—SCOTSMAN. 
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LrBRARY EDITIONS, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 


Piccadilly Novels, The. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Maid, Wife, or Widow? By 
Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 
W. Besant and James Ricg. 

My Little Girl. By W. BESANT 
and James Ricz. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 
W. BgsanT and Jamgs RIcE. 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. 
Besant and James Ricz. 

With Harp and Crown. By W. 
BzsanT and Jamgs RIcE. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. 


BgsanT and James RIcg. 
By Celia’s Arbour. By W. 
By 


By 
By WALTER 


BgsanT and Jamgs Rice. 
Antonina. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Hide and Seek. W. COLLINS. 
The Dead Secret. W. CoLLINs. 
Queen of Hearts. W. COLLINS. 
My Miscellanies. W. COLLINs. 
The Woman in White. By 

Wixi Cot.ins. 

The Moonstone. W. COLLINS. 
Man and Wife. W. CoLLiIns. 

Poor Miss Finch. W. CoLLins. 
Miss or Mrs. ? By W. COLLINs. 
The New Magdalen. ByWILKIE 

CoLuins. 

The Frozen Deep. W. COLLINS. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

Wikis CoLtins. 

The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 

CoL.ins. 

The Haunted Hotel. By WILKIE 

Co.uins. 

The Fallen Leaves. By WILKIE 

CoLuins. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. W. COLLINS, 
Deceivers Ever. 
Lovett CAMERON, 


BEsanT and Jamgs Ric. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
W. Besant and James Rick. 
"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
W. Besant and Jamgs Rice. 


The Seamy Side. 


By Mrs. H. | 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett CAMERON. 

Felicia. M. BETHAM-EDWARDs. 

Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

The Capel Girls. By EDWARD 
GARRETT. 

Robin Gray. CHARLES GIBBON. 

For Lack of Gold. By CHARLES 
G1BBon. 

In Love and War. By CHARLES 


GIBBON, 

What will the World Say? By 
CuHar.es GIBBON. 

For the King. CHARLES GIBBON. 

In Honour Bound. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 
CHARLES GIBBON. 

In Pastures Green. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By Tuomas Harpy. 

Garth. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

Ellice Quentin. By JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE. 

Thornicroft’s Model. By Mrs. 
A. W. Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By JEAN 
INGELow. 

Confidence. HENRY JAMES, Jun. 

The Queen of Connaught. By 
Harnigtt Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 

Oakshott Castle. H. K1InGsiry. 


Patricia Kemball. By E. LYNN 
LiInTON. 
The Atonement of Leam Dun- 
das. By E. Lynn Linton, 
Tne World Well Lost. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 
| Under which Lord? By E. 
Lynn Linton. 
| With a Silken Thread. By E. 
| Lynn Linton. 
| The Waterdale Neighbours. 
By Justin McCartuy,. 
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PIccADILLY NovELS—continued. 
By | 
| Halves. By JAMES PAyN. 
By JusTIN | 

| What He Cost Her. 


My Enemy’s Daughter. 
Justin McCartuy. 

Linley Rochford. 
McCartuy. 

A Fair Saxon. J. McCarrTuy. 

Dear Lady Disdain. By JusTIN 
McCartry. 

Miss Misanthrope. 
McCartuy. 

Donna Quixote. J. MCCARTHY. 

Quaker Cousins. By AGNES 
MACDONELL, 

Lost Rose. 
Macquoip. 

The Evil Eye. By KATHARINE 
S. Macqvuorp. 

Open! Sesame! 
MarryatT. 

Written in Fire. 

Touch and Go. 
DLEMASS. 

A Life’s Atonement. By D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

Whiteladies. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

The Best of Husbands. By 


James Payn. 


By JUSTIN 


By KATHARINE S. 


By FLORENCE 


F, MARRYAT. 
By JEAN MIp- 


Fallen Fortunes. JAMES PAYN. 


Walter's Word. JAMES PAYN. 

J. Payn. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 
By Jamzs Payn. 

By Proxy. By JAMES PAYN. 

Under One Roof. JAMEs Payn. 

High Spirits. By JAMES PAYN. 

Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Ripper. 

Bound to the Wheel. By JOHN 
SAUNDERS. 

Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. 

One 4gainst the World. By 
Joun SAUNDERS, 

The Lion in the Path. By 
Joun SAUNDERS. 

The Way We Live Now. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The American Senator. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 
T. A. TROLLoPE. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 


(Wirxis Cottiins’ Novsts and Besant and Ricr’s Novets may also be had in 
cloth limp at 2s. 6d. See, too, the PiccaDiLLy Novg.s, for Library Editions. 


Confidences. HAMILTON AiDE. 

Carr of Carrlyon. H. Aips. 

Maid, Wife, or WidowP By 
Mrs, ALEXANDER. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 
Wa ter Besant and James Ricks. 

With Harp and Crown. By 
Wa trter Besant and Jamgs Rick 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. 
BgsanT and James Rick. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 
Wa ter Besant and Jamgs Rick. 
The Golden Butterfly. By W. 
BgsanT and James Rick. 

By Celia’s Arbour. By WALTER 
BgsanT and Jamzs RIcE. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 


WALTER Besant and Jamzs:Rice. 


’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By 
Watter Besant and JamEs RICE. 
Seamy Side. BEsANT and RICE. 
Grantley Grange. By SHELSLEY 
BEAUCHAMP. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By 
Bret Harte. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
By Bret Harts, 

Gabriel Conroy. BRET HARTE. 

Surly Tim. By F.E. BURNETT. 

Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. L. 
CAMERON. 

Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. 
Lovett CAMERON. 

The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 
LAREN COBBAN. 

The Bar Sinister. By C. 
ALLsToNn COLLINs. 
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PoPpuLAR NOVELS—continued. 
Antonina. By WILKIECOLLINS. 
Basil. By WILKIE CoLLIns. 
Hide and Seek. W. CoLLINs. 
The Dead Secret. W. CoLtins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. CoLLins. 
My Miscellanies. W. CoLLins. 
Womanin White. W.CoLLINs. 
The Moonstone. W. COLLINS. 
Man and Wife. W. COLLINs. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. COLLINs. 
Miss or Mrs.? W. COLLINS. 
New Magdalen, W. COLLINs. 
The Frozen Deep. W. COLLINS. 
Law and theLady. W.COLLINs. 
Two Destinies. W. COLLINs. 
Haunted Hotel. W. CoLLINs. 
Fallen Leaves. By W.COLLINS. 
Leo. By Dutton Cook. 

A Point of Honour. By Mrs. 

ANNIE EDWARDES. 

ArchieLovell. MrsA. EDWARDES 
Felicia. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Roxy. By EDwWarD EGGLESTON. 
Polly. By Percy FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. P. FITZGERALD. 
Never Forgotten. FITZGERALD. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. By 

Percy FITzGERALD. 
Seventy-FiveBrookeStreet. By 

Percy FiItzGERALD. 

Filthy Lucre. 

FoNnBLANQUE. 
Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
The Capel Girls. By EDWARD 

GARRETT. 

Robin Gray. By Cuas. GIBBON. 
For Lack of Gold. C. GIBBON. 
What will the World Say? By 

CHARLEs GIBBON. 

In Honour Bound. C. GIBBON. 
The Dead Heart. By C. GIBBON. 
In Love and War. C. GIBBON. 
For the King. By C. GIBBon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

CHARLES GIBBON, 

Dick Temple. 
GREENWOOD. 

Every-day Papers. By ANDREW 
HA.uipay. 


By ALBANY DE 


By JAMES 





Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By Tuomas Harpy. 

Golden Heart. By Tom Hoop. 

Garth. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

TheHunchback of Notre Dame. 
By Victor Hueco. 

Thornicroft’s Model. By Mrs. 
ALFRED Hunt, 


Fated to be Free. By JEAN 


INGELow. 
Confidence. By HENRY JAMES, 


Jun. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 
HAarRigTT Jay. 
The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. H.KINGsLEy. 
Patricia Kemball. By E. Lynn 


Linton. 
Leam Dundas. E.LYNNLINTON. 
The World Well Lost. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 
By E. 


Under which Lord ? 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
By Justin McCartuy. 

Dear LadyDisdain. By the same. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. By 
Justin McCartuy. 

A Fair Saxon. J.McCarRTHY. 

Linley Rochford. McCarTHy. 

Miss Misanthrope. McCARTHY. 

Donna Quixote. J. MCCARTHY. 

The Evil Eye. By KATHARINE 
S. Macquorp. 

Lost Rose. 

Open! Sesame! 
MARRYAT. 

Harvest of Wild Oats. By 
FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

A Little Stepson. F. MARRYAT. 

Fighting the Air. F. MARRYAT. 

Touch and Go. By JEAN 
MIDDLEMass, 

Mr. Dorillion. J. MIDDLEMASs. 

Whiteladies. ByMrs.OLIPHANT. 

Held in Bondage. By Ourpa. 


K. S. Macquo!p. 
By FLORENCE 
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PorpuLaR NOVELS—continued, 


Strathmore. By OUIDA. 
Chandos. By OvIpa. 
Under Two Flags. By OvIpDa. 
Idalia. By OUIDA. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By Ourpa. 
Tricotrin. By OuIDA. 
Puck. By Oupa. 
Folle Farine. By OvIDA. 
A Dog of Flanders. By OvuIpa. 
Pascarel. By OvIDA. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 
Ourpa, 
Signa. By OvIpa. 
In a Winter City. By Ourpa, 
Ariadne. By OuipDa. 
Friendship. By OUIDA. 
Moths. By OuIpa. 
A County Family. By J. Payn. 
At Her Mercy. By J. Payn. 
AWoman’sVengeance. J. PAYN. 
Cecil’s Tryst. By Jamss Payn. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. J.PAYN. 
Family Scapegrace. J. PAYN. 
The Foster Brothers. J. PAYN. 
Found Dead. By JAMEs Payn. 
Gwendoline’sHarvest. J.PAYN. 
Humorous Stories. J. PAYN. 
Like Father, Like Son. J.PAYN. 
A Marine Residence. J. Payn. 
Married beneath Him. J.Payn. 
Mirk Abbey. By JAmgs Payn. 
Not Wooed, but Won. J. PAYN. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
Best of Husbands. By J. PAYN. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By JAMEs Payn. 





Land at Las:. 


Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 

What He Cost Her. J. PAYn. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 
By Jamzs Payn. 

By Proxy. By JAMES PAYN. 

Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 

High Spirits. By Jas. Payn. 


| Paul Ferroll. 


The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By Epcar A. Pos. 

Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rippett. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By 
Grorcs AuGustus SALA. 


Bound to the Wheel. By JoHN 
SAUNDERs, 

Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. 

One Against the World. By 
Joun SAUNDERS. 

The Lion inthe Path. By JoHN 
and KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 

A Match in the Dark. By A. 
SKETCHLEY. 

Tales for the Marines. By 
WaLTeR THORNBURY. 

The Way we Live Now. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The American Senator. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By 
T. A. TROLLopE. 

A Pleasure Trip in Europe. 
By Mark Twain 

Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. 

An Idle Excursion. M.TWaIn. 

Sabina. By Lady Woop. 

Castaway. By EDMUND YATEs. 

Forlorn Hope. EDMUND YATES. 

EDMUND YATES. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 


By BreT Harte. 


The Twins of Table Mountain. By BreT HARTE. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


Trooping with Crows. 
The Professor’s Wife. 


By Mrs. PIRKIs. 
By LEONARD GRAHAM. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Planche— Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 


By J. R. PLANCHE. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. MACKARNESS. 


Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrauons, 10s. 6d. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 


Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE, New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion ortraits. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 
With BAUDELAIRE’S “Essay.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Primitive Manners and Customs. 
By JAmEs A. FARRER. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


Prince of Argolis, The: 


A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MovrSmitH, With 
__ 180 Husteations by the Author. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 


Easy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps for 
Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By RicHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ln preparation, 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By RICH. A. PRocTor, 
Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours.” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Pleasant Waysin Science. Ky R. A. Proctor. Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 6s. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subjects. By R.A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. . 

Our Place among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By RICHARD A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

“Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew 
Arnold's conception of a man of culture, in that he strives to humantse 
knowledge, to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so make 
it a source of happiness and brightness for all” —WkSTMINSTER RIVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The; 


or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald, With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 IIlustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 
Rabelais’ Works. 
Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. PtTMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 


Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 1,200 pages, half-roxburghe, 12s. 6d, 


; F 
Reader’s Handbook (The) of Allusions, Re- 
ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

“* Dr. Brewer has produced a wonderfully comprehensive dictionary of references 
to matters which are always cropping up in conversation and in everyday life,and 
writers generally will have reason to feel grateful to the author for a most handy 
volume, supplementing in a hundred ways their own knowledge or ignorance, as 
the case may be. . . . Itis something more than a mere dictionary of quota- 
tions, though a most useful companion to any work of that kind, being a dictionary 
of most of the allusions, references, plots, stories, and characters which occur in 
the classical poems, plays, novels, romances, &c., not only of our own country, but 
of most nations, ancient and modern,” —TIMES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 


and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 











Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, profusely Illustrated, ros. 6d. 
Rimmer’s Our Old Country Towns. 


With over 50 Illustrations. By ALFRED RIMMER. 
Handsomely printed, price 55. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 
or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Two Vols., large gto, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £2 16s. 


Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 
A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries, 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals, By 
— GreEGO, Author of ‘‘ James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 

orks, and Times.” 

“ Mr. Grego’s excellent account of the works of Thomas Rowlandson .. . 
illustrated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from his 
7 The thanks of all who care for what ts original and personal in 








art are due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the time he has ex- 
prnded, in the preparation of this very pleasant, very careful, and adequate 
memorial’ —PaLtt Matt GAZETTE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Senior’s Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 


An Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR (‘‘Red Spinner”), Author of “ Stream and Sea,” 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4s. 6d, each. 


“Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; | Magician’s Own Book: 
or, Complete Art of Making Fire- | Performances with Cups and Balls 
works, By THomaAs KenTisH. With | Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
numerous Illustrations. | from Actual Experience. Edited by 


|  W.H. Cremer. 200 Illustrations. 
The Art of Amusing: . 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, | cave N lo ape : 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By | Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
FRANK BELLEW. 300 Illustrations. | with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing; Training of 
Hanky-Panky : ; } Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult | Frontispiece and many Lilustrations. 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. The Secret Out: 
Edited by W.H.Cremer. 200 Illusts. | “O76 Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
The Merry Circle: | other Recrgations ; with Entertaining 
A Book of New Intellectual Games Experiments in Drawing-room or 
and Amusements. By CLARA BELLEW. | “White Magic.” By W. H. Cremgr. 
Many Illustrations. 300 Engravings. 


Shakespeare: 


Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac IaGcarp and Ep. Biounrt, 
1623.—A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, Eas Recborshe, 758. 6a. 

“*To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done more 
to facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than ali the 
S, speare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 1623 for te gm ts at once a miracle of 
cheapness and ent. ise. Being ina reduced form, the type is necessarily 
vather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, 
and will be found to be as useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter." —ATHENAUM. 


Slidkespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 


and black, in small but very clear t With engraved facsimile ot 
Droxsuout’s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
CuarRves and Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Movr Smitrx. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

© Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED RorrE. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN+ 

BURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Signboards : 
Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN,. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
“* Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hoiten's plums, because the good things are so numeron: as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.’’—TimEs, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 64. 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 
with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d, 


Slang Dictionary, The: 
Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

“* We are glad to see theS. Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this ts not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, a. In a word, it provides valuab. 
student of language and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 
By J. HAMER, F.R.S.L. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology: 
An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. ALFRED SPALDING, LL.B. 
Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 
Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. Illustrations in Colours by WALTER J. MORGAN. 
“Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
dine or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child’s 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without tle 
cost cf obscurity. . . Thework has heen mell and cavefully done” —THr TIMES. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Starting in Life: 
Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for thei 
Sors. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 
Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Stories about Number Nip, 
The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by WALTER 
GRAHAME, With Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM Hove, 
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Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Suburban Homes (The) of London: 
A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 


and House Accommodation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.” 


Swinburne’s Works: 


The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalanta in Calydon. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Chastelard. 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. 
First Serizs, Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 
Poems and Ballads. 
Seconp Serizs. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 
Notes on ‘‘Poems and Bal- 
lads.” 8vo, 1s. 
William Blake: 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
Songs before Sunrise. 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


Bothwell : 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 64, 
George Chapman: 
An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Songs of Two Nations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Essays and Studies, 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 
Erechtheus: 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Note of an English Republican 
on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, 1s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronté, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A Study of Shakespeare. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 
Studies in Song. 


Crown 8vo, 75. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, ars, 


Sword, The Book of the: 


Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain RICHARD BURTON. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, [/n preparation. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 


of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDsoNn’s droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HOTTEN. 


‘Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s. 
Taine’s History of English Literature. 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 
*,* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 155, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 


Collected and Illustrated by J. MoyR SMITH. 
One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taylor’s (Tom) Historical Dramas: 
‘* Clancarty,” ‘‘ Jeanne Darc,” ‘‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘ The Fool’s 
Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘‘ Plot and Passion,” 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thackerayana: 
Notes and Anecdotes. [Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN CUNNING- 
_ HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 75. — 


Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 
A New Edition, Edited by EDWARD WALForRD, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F, W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
“* Mr. Thornbury knew and loved his London. . . Hehad read much his- 
tory, and every by-lane and every court had associations for him, His me 
and his note-books were stored with anecdote, and, as he had singular skillin the 
matter of narration, it will be readily believed that when he took to writing a set 
book about the places he knew and cared for, the said book would be charming. 
Charming the volume before us certainly is. It may be begun in the beginning, or 
middle, or end, itis allone: wherever one lights, there is some pleasant and curious 
bit of gossib, some amusing fragment of allusion or quotation.” —VANITYV Farr. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns, 
By JOHN TimBs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. — 























Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75s. "* 


Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JOHN Tiss, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley 
Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. I. of PRro- 
ConsuUL and TRIBUNE: WELLESLEY and O'CONNELL: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, witb Map and Ground-Plans, 145. 


Walcott’s Church Work and Life in English 


Minsters; and the English Student’s Monasticon, By the Rev, 
MACKENZIE E, C, WALCOTT, B.D. 


The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, sos. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presum 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; 
or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
CHARLES COTTON. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS 
NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. per volume. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 


Merrie England in the Olden TheStory of the London Parks. 
Time. By Greorce Daniet. With | By Jacos Larwoop. With IIlusts. 
Illustrations by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. Low-Life Deeps. An Account 

The Old Showmenand theOld __ of the Strange Fish to be found there. 











London Fairs. By THomas Frost. By James GREENWOOD. 
The Wilds of London. By , Seven Generations of Execu- 
James GREENWOOD. | tioners: Memoirs of the Sanson 
TavernAnecdotesandSayings; | Family (1688 to 1847). Edited by 


Including the Origin of Signs, and | _ HENRY Sanson. 

annialonenes laaeek *with | The World Behind the Scenes. 

Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. | By Percy FiTZGERALp. 

By CuartEs Hinpxeyv. With Illusts. | LondonCharacters. By HENRY 
Circus Life and CircusCelebri- | Mavyuew. Illustrated. 

ties. By Tuomas Frost. | The Genial Showman: Life 
The Lives of tiie Conjurers. | and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 

By Tuomas Frost. | By E. P. Hincston. Frontispiece. 
The Life and Adventures of a | Wanderings in Patagonia; or, 

Cheap — By One of the Frater- | Life among the Ostrich Hunters. By 

nity. Edited by CuartesHinpiey. | Juiius Beersoum. Illustrated. 
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~ Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. 
An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signetures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 
Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 
An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Westropp’s Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By HODDER 
M. WestTrRopP, Author of “ Handbook of Archzeology,” &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Square 8vo, 1s. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics. 


By J. A. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Williams’ A Simple Treatise on Heat. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 

“ This is an unpretending little work, put forth for the purpose of expounding 
in simple style the phenomena and laws of heat. No strength is vainly spent in 
endeavouring to present a mathematical view of the subject. The author passes 
over the ordinary range of matter to be found in most elementary treatises on 
heat, and enlarges upon the applications of the principles of his science—a subject 
which is naturally attractive to the uninitiated. Mr. Williams's object has been 
well carried out, and his little book may be recommended to those who care to study 
this interesting branch of physics.” —PoPpuLAR SciENCE REVIEW. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.— Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; 


Wooing (The) of the Water-Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. By EVAN DALDORNE. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. MoyR SMITH. 
a » Crown 8vo, half-bound, ras. 6d. 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
ELIEZER EDWARDS. [/n the press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Wright’s Caricature History of the Georges. 


(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A, 


Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Wright’s History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


J. OGDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, 172, ST. JOHN STREET, E.C. 
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